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Dynamics, Text-Book of. By Wits Brices, M.A.,| Eilition, 30 Gd 


Sy ee Ee. a ‘Logic, A Manual of. By J. Wenron, M.A. Lond. Two Vols. 


English Language, The: ° Its History and Structure. By | Vol. I. 10s. Gd, | Volume II, in preparation, 
H. LOW, M.A. Lond. Second Eiition. 38. 6d. |Magnetism and Electricity, Elementary Text-Book 
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English - Literature, The Intermediate Text-Book of. Tis Diam an and nunctous Que-tioos. By RW. STEWART, D.bc Lod. Ss. 6d. 
LOW, M.A, Lond. " 
VOL. I ~ 4 3a. Gd. = [In preparation. hew 1II , 1660 to 1798. 3s. Gd. ‘Magnetism and Electricity, Text-Book of. ( Volume 
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Cicero—Tro Archia__.... sep rae i _ on non ~~» 2 Bla ; : 
“ Sornocirs —Antigone 1 6 
Cicerno—Pro Balbo 5. Sia... ‘ 
7 3 Tacrrvus—Annals, I. 26 
Cicero—Pro Plancio Z ¢'. 
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Heroporus, VI. 2 6), 6 pan 3 
Hunosorve, VIL. aa ae és “ ole Tae ~ a, . ‘ . 
Homen—Odysay, 1X. and X., XU and XIL, XU. and XIV., each | Puvcypipes, VII. aie 
two books... isi a vit .. 2 & Vercu—Aeneid, I., IIL, Vv ‘ v II., ;= on .. each 1 6 
Horace—Epistles on wen “ue ee sie ove 3 6 XeNornon—Anabacis, I. ove “es si gic se ~ 16 
Honace—Odes, I., II, IIL, a ie a =e bee cash 1 6 XeNornon—Yeilenica, IIL, IV. ror ie _ oe .. each 3 6 
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tecture, and Mining. There are also De vartments of Literature, 
Classics, History, Modern Languages, Fine Art, &e 

A House of Residence for Women ee ents is atta uched to the ¢ ‘ollege. 
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Full particulars will be found 4 the College Calendar, price 1s. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded on application free. 


Hl. F. STOCKDALE, Secretary. 
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LONDON SCHVOL of MEDICINE for 
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the ROYAL FREE HOSPIT! AL, prepare for all the Medical Exami- 
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Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four years; Mackay feiteed £20 
each, &c.—Apply to Secretary at School 
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individual attention. Moderate terms.—Oxrorp M.A., The Grange, 
Halstead, Essex. 
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SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 110, Cannon Street, E.C., a REGIS- 
TRATION BUREAU for the Clerical and_ Scholastic Srodessions. 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 


Assistant Teachers may confidently rely upon the Doctor's long and 
placed promptly at 





varied experience in professional matters being 
their disposal. 


Just published. 


OAL-DUST an EXPLOSIVE AGENT, 


an Examination of the Camerton Explosion. 
By Donato M. D. Stuart, 

London : Office of the Colliery | 
N. Spon, 125, Strand. New 

Ur of the Author, 





as shown by 

Crown 4to, Illustrated with 7 Plates 
F.G.S., Mining and Civil Engineer. 
Manager, 32, Bouverie Street; E. & 
York: Spon & Chamberlain, iz, Cortlandt Street. 
Redland, Bristol. 

he object I have sought is to present a description of the Explo- 
sion; to locate its origin and trace its propagation ; to enquire into 
the source and character of the gaseous mixtures to which the initial 
gaseous explosions, and the subsequent propagations were due; the 
nature and sufticiency of the physical and chemical activities for the 
effects produced ; and to indicate the conditions under which the ex- 
plosion was commenced, propagate sd, and stopped.”"—AvuTuon’s PRErAcE 
Price 7s. 6d. net ; free by post, 8s. 





Fee, £16 per i 





IMPORTANT work or THE IE HISTORY OF THE NOVEL. 


BRITISH & AMERICAN NOVELS, 


BEING A Comra uneven MANUAL TO BRITISH AND" 
AMERICAN FICTI On ee te Oe ve E ARL [EST PERIOD 
0 


BY PERCY RUSSELL, 
Author of “* The Author’s Manual,” &c. 
Crowa Svo, cloth, 300 pp., price 3s. 6d. net; by post, 3s, 10d. 
Tue Guipe contatys a Cometete History or THE 
NOVEL, LIVING WOr RP ETS Au NOVELISTS OF 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


] 
THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 
WITH PREFATORY REMARKS 
BY MR. GLADSTONE. 
Seventh and Cheap Edition. With New Preface, 304 pp., crown Svo, 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. net; by post, 3s.102. With Portrait. 

“ ... Mr. Russell's book isa very complete manual and guide for jour- 
nalist and author. It is not a merely practical work—itis literary and 
| appreciatave of lite rature in its best semse...... We have little else but 

praise for the volume.”— Westminster Review. 

Lospox: DIGBY, LONG & CO., PUBLISHER S 

18, ROUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
B A N K, 


B IRKBECK 

| TO eee eo aNT INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 

i repre le om CENT. Pie CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
mS SHARES. and  NNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sumson 
deposit, and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
tS eee 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free 
FRANC 18 RAV ENSCROFT, Manager. 
-FITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s. 

‘OLD SHIRT ae best Irish Linen, returned 

free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. Sample Shirt, for Dress and ordinary wear, 

any size, post free, 2s. 9d., 38. 9d., 4s. 9d., 58. 9d., or 6s. 91. Twilled 

Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., or 5s. 9d. LINEN COLLARS and 

CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d, and 5s. 6d. doz. ; made exact to 

pattern, 2s. 9d. half-doz., post free. Napkins, 28. 6d. per doz. ; Dinner 


Napkins, 4s. 6d. per dozen ; a | RISH LI N EN 


Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 9d. 

2} yards by 3 yards, 5s. 6d. ; ee Table Cloths, 10}d. each; real 
Irish Linen Sheeting, fully "pleached, 2 yards wide, Is. 1d. per yard ; 
and Linen Diaper, sid. per yard; Nursery Diaper, 4id. per yard; 
Surplice Linen, 7d. per yard ; Glass Cloths, 3s. 6d. dozen. LINEN 


HUCKABACK TOWELS, 3s. 6d. per dozen; Damask Towels, 6s. 6d. 
per dozen; Turkish Bath Towels, Is. each; Twilled Linen Pillow 
Cases, from 1s. 1d. each. IRISH © AMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.— 
Children’s, 1s. 2d.; Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; Gent's, 3s. 6d. Hemstitehed— 
Ladies’, 2s. 3d.; Gent's, 4s. 1d. per dozen. Better qualities equally 
Cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. Monograms, Crests, 
Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., wover and embroidered. Samples and 
Illustrated Price Lists post free to any part of the world. 


B. & E. M'HUGH & CO.,. Limited, BELFAST 


VINOLIA CREAM 


Is a good Prescription 


SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, and any SKIN IRRITATION. 


ls. lid. and ls. 9d. per Box. 
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ADELPHI THEATRE. 


oni fhisitnea RAT HES igay, | THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
Wiliam ‘Terri, Mavray, “Caron, Charlee Fulton, W. CALENDAR, 1894-1895. 


Vane, Laura Liaden, Sophie Larkin, and Misa Millward. 


[Now ready, price 6s. 62. net. 








COMEDY THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. Comyns Carr. 
THIS bang ny at 8.15, THE raged WOMAN. Mr. 


Fred Terry, Mr. . Cyril Maude, a J. G. Grahame, Mr. Wyes, 
Mr. Champion, Mr. Byron ; “Leclercq, Miss Alma 
Murray, Laura Graves, ‘Miss Gertrude Warden, Miss 


Rickards, and Miss Winifred Emery. 


By the Rey. H. LATHAM, M.A., Master of Trinity Hall, 
Author of “ Pastor Pastorum.”’ 


THE SERVICE OF ANGELS. 


Nearly ready. 





pon me THEATRE. 
Mr. Charles Wyndham. 


Lessee and Manager, 
THIS EVENING, at 9.0, HOT WATER. \ Messrs. Charles 
George Giddens, William Blake- 
ers Sydney Valentine, J. G. Taylor, F. Atherley, E. Dagnall, 
ester, Alice de Winton, E. 
Drew, A. Saker. Preceded, at 8.30, by HOME 


Hawtrey, Edward Righton, 


Vigay; Mesdames Edith Ch 
Vinine. K. 
RULE aa 


“DALY'S | THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.15, A _— GIRL. Messrs. 
neg jue., —_ 

‘or- 
teous, Charles Eaton, and Rutland Barring’ Sane Mmes, Kate 
Cutler, Nellie Malone, Marie Studholme, luis ‘Pounds, Kate 


Cc. a Coffio, Eric Lewis, Geo. 
"Orsay, Farren-Soutar, K. 


Somerville, Gilbert 


Hodson, Violet Robinson, Nina Martino, : and Lottie Venne. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 


THIS EVENING, at 8.0, LITTLE JACK SHEPPARD. 
Messrs. Seymour Hicks, Willie Warde, F. M. Wood, E. W. 


Ro: 
Terriss, Amy Augarde, Florence Lev 
Lizzie Collier, Violet Monckton, Et! 


e' 
Ethel’ Earle, Sutherland, 
Benton, Cannon, 


Henshawe, and Jessie Preston. 


{GARRICK THEATRE. cele 
R. WILLARD’S SEA’ 





THIS EVENING, at 830, THE PROFESSOR’S LOVE 


STORY 


\MATINEES SATURDAY and WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
at 2.30. 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, CHARLEY’S AUNT. Mr. W. 8. 

Penley, Messrs. Walter Everard, Sidney Paxton, H. Farmer, 

Cecil Thornbury, and H. Reeves Smith ; 

Branson, Emmie Meyrick, Kate Graves, Nina Boucicault, 
At 8, » IN THE EYES OF THE WO BLD. 


LY: CEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE QUEEN OF BRILLIANTS. 
Messrs. Hubert Wilke, Arthur Williams, W. H. Denny, John 
Le Hay, AvonSsxon, Owen Westford, Fred. Wright, jun , 
Compton Coutts, Geo. Honey, and Fred Storey ; Madame 
Amadi, Miss Lizzie Ruggles, Miss Annie Moyera, Mesdam2s 
Leonard, Butle, Leigh, Comyns, and Miss Lillian Russell. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.0, LITTLE CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS (New Edition). Messrs. E. J. Lonnen, Jobn F. 
jheridan, F. Cook, Thompson, W. 8S. Laidlaw, H. reg & 
Mesdames Geraldine Ulmar, Maud Holland, M. Love, A 
Newton, E. Greville, D. Thorne, F, Wilson, Vv. Cassell, 
M. Marsden, and Florence St. John, &c. At 7.15, THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, OUR FLAT. Misses Georgie 
Esmond, Annie Goward, May Edouin, Annie Esmond, Grace 
Lane, F. Loveridge ; Messrs. C. Fawcett, H. Ross, E. Hendrie, 
E. Silward, Cecil Paget, D. Gordon, and Willie Edouin. At 8, 
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LITERATURE. 


The Anatomy of Melancholy. By Robert 


Burton. Edited by the Rev. A. R. 
Shilleto. With an Introduction by A. H. 
Bullen. In 3 vols. (Bell.) 


Everyone who has read much medieval 
literature conceives, at some time or another, 
the ambition of editing Burton’s Anatomy ; 
and it is with regret he dismisses, as a last 
illusion of departed youth, the hope of 
meeting with a publisher who will under- 
take its publication in the proper way. In 
truth, it is not the perfect editor we require 
for a final edition of Burton—to the credit 
of our race, they are not infrequent—but 
the publisher with large views and larger 
patience. He of the Dictionary of National 
Biography, and the Trustees who kept 
Mr. Ward for years at the delightful task 
of reading the best romances in the world 
in manuscripts a joy to the handler and 
beholder, have indeed shown a fitting 
respect to the works they produce—“ O si 
sie omnes!” Perchance their examples 
may bear fruit, and some day the world 
may welcome the final edition of Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy. 
The task of the editor of Burton is 
peculiarly difficult, from the varying nature 
of the interest he arouses and the audience 
he appeals to. At no time has our author 
been without a band of followers and 
admirers. Five editions in his lifetime, 
three more in the seventeenth century, three 
issues even in the eighteenth century, and 
at least a dozen in our own, sufficiently 
attest this. Scholars and men of letters 
love him for his gift of apt quotation, the 
rare polish of his expressions, and that 
strange power of dealing convincingly with 
unfamiliar old-world subjects and materiais, 
of heaping up co-ordinate phrases, nouns, 
and pm. Mn which makes him, more 
truly’than his eighteenth century pillager, 
our English Rabelais—doctor, divine, and 
writer. The many, less able to appreciate 
his wide reading, and the skill great enough 
to take the outward form of simplicity, love 
him for his quaint stories, half-hints, and 
expression of feelinzs in which they share : 
nay, even for the mistakes and credulity at 
which they can now afford to smile. The 
copy of the Anatomy we have just laid down 
was bought in camp after Chillianwalla, 
and carried in a soldier’s kit through India. 
On the other hand, the task will demand 
an extensive and peculiar range of reading 
in the editor. In the course of his work 


Burton quotes or refers to something like 
1600 writers of all periods, nearly all in Latin 
(translations or originals). Even Froissart 


} does not often refer to Rabelais, but when 


abridgment), and Ariosto in English, since 
no Latin translation existed. His favourite 
classical authors are less read now than 
formerly ; his system of medicine, of physics 
generally, belongs to the bygone days, and 
is unintelligible to most scholars; while 
the mere mechanical difficulties in verifying 
100,000 quotations are enough to deter any 
but the boldest and most persevering of 
men. Yet the labour will be well repaid. 
As we follow Burton from author to author, 
we begin to grow into a knowledge and 
love of him; we see his mind at work, 
and the scraps he quotes interest us, not 
because Seneca or Maximius Tyrius wrote 
them, but because being said they are so 
exactly what Burton wanted to say that 
nothing else seemed fitting. But one of 
the chief pleasures of the editor will be to 
watch the growth of the writer as revealed in 
the Anatomy, for Burton is before all else the 
man of his book. Written after twenty years 
of study, obscurity, and disappointment, its 
success gave him fame, brought him pre- 
ferment and ease, and supplied an interest 
to the autumn of his days. His self- 
revelation is greatest in the address of 
Democritus to the reader. Here we see 
his content with life, his love of Oxford and 
pride in his college, coming and growing with 
success. Thus, in his second edition, he 
says of himself : 


‘*Preferment as I could never get, so am I not 
in debt for it, although my friends’ providence, 
care, alacrity, and bounty was never wanting 
to do me good, yet either through mine own 
default, infelicity, want or neglect of oppor- 
tunity, inequity of time’s preposterous proceed- 
ings, my hopes were still frustrate, and I left 
behind, as a dolphin on shore, confined to my 
college, as Democritus to his garden, Diogenes 
to his tub, where I still continue, and lead a 
monastic life mihi et musis, sequestered from 
those tumults and troubles of the world” 
(ed. 1624, p. 3). 

But, in the later editions, the passage runs 
thus : 

‘*Greater preferment as I could never get, so 
am I not in debt for it, I have a competency 
(Zaus Deo) from my noble and munificent 
Patrons, though I still live a collegiate student, 
as Democritus in his garden, and lead a 
monastic life, sequestered from those tumults 
and troubles of the world” (ed. 1638, p. 3). 
The praise of ‘‘ the most flourishing college 
in Europe” is not found in the earlier 
editions; his hatred of war and of the 
Jesuits grows stronger, he arrives at a 
clearer judgment of the position of the 
sectaries, and his apologies for and account 
of his work are much enlarged. Coertain 
authors, too (but remarkably few), are only 
quoted in the later editions ; and there is an 
unfailing source of study in the verbal 
changes he makes, his avoidance of repeti- 
tion, and love of alliteration. 

Our English Rabelais (as we have ven- 
tured to call him) presents many points of 
contact with his French predecessor. Burton 


he does he compares him to Lucian, no 
slight praise at the hands of such a Lucian- 
reader as Burton was. The differences 






Yet the delicate way in which each of them 
treat of true love, while they revel in the 
exposure of its counterfeits, brings them 
near each other, as well as the way in which 
both range over the world of their days, 
the Frenchman exaggerating his praise and 
blame, the Englishman, with something of 
Chaucer’s humour, putting the case so that 
we sometimes wonder whether he sees the 
folly he has made us mark, till we find that 
we have been an instrument in the wise old 
writer’s hands, that he saw the humour and 
the folly of life. We see him laughing 
with us, laughing at us; and it is not till 
we remember the quiet city parson, ‘‘ who 
always administered the sacrament in 
wafers,” that we regain our early confi- 
dence in him, and make him our bosom 
friend. 

Much might be said of Burton’s method. 
Some writers have seen in the synopsis 
which heads each part of the book an 
additional proof of Burton’s ‘‘ whimsicality.”’ 
On the contrary, it was characteristic, not of 
Burton, but of the early seventeenth century, 
and it was the only thing which made the 
writing of such a book possible. Time 
after time, as we take up the little Dutch 
12mos and 16mos, we find the large folded 
synopsis, too often torn, which reveals to us 
the author’s plan—law, divinity, politics, 
all are alike in this. We see in it the 
influence of the Schoolmen, of their ency- 
clopedic plans and methodical complexity, 
preserved in full force in the universities, 
and in them alone. In this light we may 
call Burton the last of the Schoolmen; yet 
while his matter and method are medieval, 
the man is a modern: his prejudices, his 
desires, his standpoint, are those of the new 
world of science and religion. 

We thus arrive at some sort of criterion 
by which we can judge any serious edition 
of Burton. The verification of his quota- 
tions, a sine gua non with some, is not even the 
most essential point—its value is its educa- 
tional effect on the editor, the power it giver 
himof entering into Burton’smind ; asregards 
the reader it is generally mere curiosity. 
“Did Burton et read these books?” 
‘“‘ Are they merely dummy quotations?” are 
among the first questions one is asked. 
What is still wanted is an editor who shall 
explain the allusions now obscure, digress 
still more than Burton has done, give us in 
full, for example, ‘‘that famous testament 
of Grunnius Corocotta Porcellus” which 
“every schoolboy hath at his finger’s ends” 
(or had in the good old times), and that 
epitaph of Aelia Laelia Crispis on which 
the melancholy man is advised to divert 
himself by writing a commentary (he will 
find some hints, if we mistake not, in the 
Theatrum Chemicum). We shall require of 
him some simple arrangement by which we 
can detect the more important additions to 
the text (omissions are very few), at least 
in the principal editions—for example, 
most of the additions in the sixth edition 
are to the chapters on Love. If the quota- 
tions are verified, they should be verified in 
books that Burton might have used, in any 





between them are obvious—one writes a 
tale or tales, the other a methodical treatise ; 
one is free and gross, as his time forced him | 





is quoted in Latin (we believe from Sleidan’s 


to be, the other chaster in tone and language. | sented by his executors to the University, 


case the edition used should be quoted. A 
list of his library might be procured—the 
Bodleian has a list of the Latin books pre- 
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though it despised the English ones (now 
among its chief treasures), of which a 
catalogue would be difficult to make. 

The edition before us has at first sight 
much to recommend it. It is nicely bound, 
though the decoration is, perhaps, more 
suitable to the Muses Library than to 
‘‘ Democritus on Diseases,” as an eighteenth 
century label on one of our folios of Burton 
calls the book. It is enriched with a photo- 
gravure of Burton from the painting in 
Brasenose, of which only those who have 
seen the original can judge the excellence. 
The simple device of cutting out the un- 
necessary background, and the skill of 
Messrs. Walker and Boutall, the process 
engravers, have given us a likeness of 
Burton which we can at last believe in and 
love. The book is werth buying for the 
portrait alone. The type is clear, the paper 
good, and the typography would be good 
judged by any other standard than that the 
Chiswick Press has set us for its own work— 
with them we are not used to “ dropped ” or 
imperfect letters. The somewhat “ erratic ”’ 
system (or want of system) on which tho 
spelling of the Anatomy has been dealt with 
is naturally the cause of errors, and relieves 
us of the duty of correcting some, others are 
due to oversight—e.g., cola tura on II, 277 
for cola/ura, the spacing before Baptista 





(III. 71), which turns a reference into 
nonsense. The publisher’s note prefixed 
BAYS : 


‘In the present volumes the text of the 

sixth edition of T'he Anatomy of Melancholy has 
been followed. . . . Burton’s use of italics and 
capitals has been kept, but his erratic spelling 
has been scmewhat altered in order to make it 
more consistent throughout.” 
In our judgment the revision of the 
spelling might have been more thorough : 
there seems to be little reason for halting 
between the two extremes of preserving 
entire the original spelling (only printer’s 
spelling, be it remembered) and of bringing 
the whole into conformity with modern 
usage. Such words as ‘‘tetrick,” “trivant,” 
should, at any rate, be explained for the 
general reader. 

The publishers have been fortunate in 
securing an introduction (24 pp.) by Mr. A. 
H. Bullen, the author of the notice of 
Burton in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy. It gives a summary of the work, 
and of what is known as to the author’s 
career. Let us extract from a passage we 
have read and re-read. Speaking in praise 
of Burton, Mr. Bullen says :— 

‘The huntsmen may be up in America, but 
we cannot lay aside the enchanting folio. They 
are already past their first sleep in China, but 
we turn another page, and another, and 
another. Sometimes, in the tingling silence of 
the night, as we shut the book at last when the 
firelight fades and the lamp burns low, it seems 
to us that the ‘fantastic great old man’ is 
sitting there in the armchair beside us. Stir 
the fire and fill the cup! Robert Burton 
redivivus, kindliest sprite that ever ferried 
across the Styx, a health to you! You were a 
water-drinker, but to-night you shall do me 
right (Curas edaces dissipat Evius), for since my 
days began I have loved you—you and Sir 
Thomas Browne, and Fuller, and Charles Lamb. 
Exact mathematician, curious calculator of 


nativities, how fares it with you? .. . 
Halloo, my fancy ! 


, 


** Quo me, Bacche, rapis 


I rave, dote, need a dose of hellebore, ’twere 
fit I take passage to Anticyra aboard the Ship 
of Fools. Si qua offensiuncula facta est animi 
tui (as he said), if I have trod awry, extremam 
hanc oro veniam, I am resolved not to offend 
again. But I am tedious, I digress.” 


We regret that Mr. Bullen did not give 
us a short bibliographical description of 
the editions up to the sixth. Itis needed: 
our copy of the sixth edition bears the 
Oxford imprint on the engraved title, while 
most copies have a London one. 

Of Mr. Shilleto’s work it is difficult to 
speak under the melancholy circumstances 
of the publication. He has, to use the pub- 
lisher’s words, ‘‘ succeeded in verifying a 
large proportion of the classical quotations”’: 
say, from some thirty authors, and these 
the most often quoted. We cannot praise 
too highly the industry and knowledge 
of these authors shown by him. Un- 
fortunately he has not given the refer- 
ences to the editions he used. We have 
missed, apparently, ‘‘ the numerous passages 
from obscure post-classical authors,” unless 
Erasmus, More, Poggio, and the English 
Poets are indicated in this way. These 
verifications are the chief feature of the 
edition ; and in the rare cases where they are 
not exact, they will, at any rate, bring the 
reader very near the lines sought. Burton’s 
references have always suffered from the 
printer, and even in this edition they are 
not safe. We cannot, however, speak in 
such high terms of the work done on the 
text of the author. If the text of the sixth 
edition has been followed, the editor has 
paid far too much deference to the judgment 
of Mr. Tegg. For example (i. 66), our 
editor (and Mr. Tegg) have ‘‘and a goodly 
person of an angel-like divine countenance.” 
Burton wrote ‘‘angelick,” and so most 
editions have it, the printer in the fifth 
making it ‘‘angelike.” Another error is 
made (i. 43) by our editor (and Mr. Tegg), 
in printing ‘‘or that so much renowned 
Empedocles” as part of the translation of 
Lucretius iii. 1055-6 (there is an obvious 
error in Mr. Shilleto’s citation), making 
nonsense of the passage. The quotation 
from Spenser (iii. 34) should have been 
verified : it comes from Book IV., not V. 
In iii. 8 Tegg is again followed: Note 6 
belongs to the preceding page, and has 
nothing to do with p. 8. 

Mr. Shilleto has englished some pre- 
viously untranslated passages. How much 
help the average reader will get from 
‘whether adoraments nourish ” as a render- 
ing of “an odores nutriant” (ii, 288), may 
be a moot question ; but to translate ‘ in- 
versorum Apuleiorum” as “of Apuleiuses 
... that have been metamorphosed ” (i. 46) 
seems calculated to confuse and mislead 
him. Burton himself explains his meaning : 
the world is full, not of men turned to asses, 
like Apuleius, but of asses in human like- 
ness. The conjectural emendations of the 
text—few and far between—are not happy. 
The substitution of ‘“‘ Guinea ” for “‘Guiana” 
would spoil the point of Burton’s hint, that 
the voyage to Anticyra would be as little 
rewarded as Raleigh’s, however high the 
hopes with which it was undertaken. 
* Virgilian ” for “ Virginian” (ii, 238) is 





unnecessary : Hakluyt was well known and 
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much quoted in those days. A note on 
‘Raphael de Urbino” —‘“ The famous 
Raphael Sanzio was a native of Urbino” 
—might have been spared.. The suggestion 
that Henry VIII.’s Commissioners were 
parties to the immorality they afterwards 
condemned in the convents they intended to 
suppress (iii. 134) is needless, untrue, and 
offensive. The ‘Taxa Camerae Apos- 
tolicae”’ (iii. 461) does not refer to Tetzel’s 
sale of Indulgences, but to a well-known 
work of which a copy is preserved in the 
library at Trinity College, Dublin. The 
reader who does not know the scandalous 
medieval joke on the founder of the 
Gilbertines will not understand Burton’s 
allusion (iii. 229) by the aid of a note 
giving the number in the order at the 
dissolution of the monasteries. Mr. Shil- 
leto has discovered some difficulties in 
the text. The “crux” in i, 36 “ parats” 
might have been cleared away by referring 
to any early edition: it is a misprint for 
** parasites ” (fifth edition), changed in the 
eighth edition to ‘ parrots.” A serious 
case of neglect, too, is found in not syste- 
matising the references to the authors: the 
same work may be cited in four different 
ways. 

An Index (45 pp.) has been contributed 
by the editor’s brother. It is much fuller 
than any that has hitherto appeared, and 
we are — for it, though the principle 
on which it was constructed does not appear. 
Burton’s own Index has not been used (a 
most amusing one, by the way). Jonson’s 
name does not appear in it, though he is 
several times cited, and names and incidents 
are inserted or omitted casually. The story 
of the poison-maiden (i, 266) is not indexed ; 
two references to Anytus are inserted, 
while a third—first in order of occurrence 
and precisely similar—is omitted. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Shilleto 
would have removed the blemishes we have 
= out, and completed his scheme 

efore allowing it to appear. As it is, a 
work has been produced doomed to be 
speedily superseded. Mr. Shilleto will 

ways have the credit of being the 
first of the editors of Burton: unfortunate 
fate has deprived him of the honour of 
being the only one. We can heartily 
commend the edition to those who are 
dissatisfied with the printing of Mr. Tegg or 
with the reprint from American “ electros ” 
lately dignified by the title of an edition ; 
and, as we said before, the portrait of 
Burton alone should sell the book. But 
we cannot tell those who know and love our 
author that they will find any other features 
in the book: it does simply what the book- 
sellers’ editions have promised to do all this 
century—verify some of the quotations, and 
print the text with reasonable accuracy. 
Folios of Burton are still cheap ; better buy 
one of them. 

If we have failed in indicating the reasons 
of the love felt for our author to those who 
do not understand and share it, let them at 
least rejoice that a worse thing has not 
come on them—a Burton-Shakspere con- 
troversy. Some years ago an American 
millionaire, convinced—as some even of his 
educated fellow countrymen seem still to 





be—that Shakspere could not have written 
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his plays, and disgusted with Bacon’s char- 
acter, hit on Burton as the real author. 
He came to England, had a concordance 
made of every word in the first edition of 
the Anatomy to prove the identity of vocabu- 
lary and expression, aud unfortunately died 
a week after he made his crowning discovery 
—a final proof of Burton’s authorship. It 
was—a copy of ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,” with 
the conclusive inscription, ‘‘ My book, Robert 
Burton.” 

Rosert STEELE. 








Eight Hours for Work. 
(Macmillans. ) 


In collecting a number of his contributions 
to periodicals and supplementing them with 
new chapters to form a book—LZight Hours 
for Work—Mr. John Rae has made a very 
opportune addition to the materials avail- 
able for the discussion of workmen’s hours 
of labour. He is a convinced, not to say an 
enthusiastic, Kight-Hour Man. He believes 
that not only a class, but the community at 
large, will gain by shorter hours; and he 
has reason for the faith that is in him. 
And his reason is that he has done what 
hardly any one had done before him. He 
has not been content to ratiocinate or to 
guess; he has gone to the facts, and by 
laborious collation and intelligent selection 
has arrived at a definite conclusion. ‘I was 
led to undertake the following inquiry,” 
he says in his preface, 
“because I could find no solid bottom in any 
of the current prognostications, favourable or 
unfavourable, as to the probable consequences 
of a general adoption of an eight-hours working 
day. They were all alike built on a little stock 
of assumptions about the natural effects of 
shorter hours, which nobody seemed to think it 
necessary to verify. Even the economists who 
ventured into the play, though they, perhaps, 
speculated with more system, still, speculated 
with the same unverified materials and obtained 
accordingly only the same problematical results. 
It seemed, therefore, that if we wanted to know 
what was to happen now, the best way to 
begin was to find out what had happened 
before, and, instead of trusting to preconceptions 
of the natural effects of shorter hours, to ascer- 
tain, if possible, what their actual effects have 
been in the countries which have had experience 
of them.” 
Witnesses, of course, will prove most cases, 
and figures will prove anything; and Mr. 
Rae’s method consists largely of citing the 
opinions of witnesses of all countries given 
before all sorts of commissions and inquiries, 
and extracting from the resulting blue- 
books and reports percentages and figures 
on a large scale. No doubt, therefore, it 
would be possible to confront his case with 
other serried ranks of witnesses, with con- 
tradictory quotations and _ irreconcilable 
figures drawn from similar storehouses. 
None the less, he appears to have collected 
his evidence with impartiality and to have 
done what may be done with so chaotic a 
material to balance opposite facts and arrive 
at trustworthy conclusions; and having 
worked in this spirit, the issue of it all at 
which he arrives he presents to us with 
teal _cogency and considerable force of 
conviction. 

Experimental results of different systems 


By Jvuhn Rae. 


lacking. Not to speak of the very various 
methods adopted in different countries from 
time to time, England itself has, as a matter 
of history, been steadily coming to a shorter 
and shorter day in most great trades. Even 
the day of eight hours has been tried, with 
good results in the main, on a larger scale 
and in more instances than hitherto the 
general reader has been at all aware of. The 
comparison of all these results is exceed- 
ingly difficult. In order to reduce different 
countries, different trades, and different 
epochs to a common denominator sufficiently 
exact to afford a really useful standard of 
comparison, all sorts of compensations and 
allowances have to be made, which, in 
detail, few even among experts are com- 
petent either to make or to criticise. But 
assuming this to have been fairly, if 
roughly, done, Mr. Rae’s conclusion seems 
up to the present fairly in harmony with 
the facts. Broadly stated, it is this. In 
all manufacturing processes, however much 
machinery may have been improved, the 
efficiency of the human implement em- 
ployed is of great, though varying, effect 
on the quality and the quantity of the pro- 
duct. This effect is far greater than masters 
are apt to suppose. Man does not live by 
wages alone: man does not run, as a steam- 
engine does, at an equable rate of speed and 
production, so long as it continues to get 
coal and oil and water in just consumption. 
Some leisure he must have—this is, indeed, 
atruism. But up to a point, and that a 
point not yet reached, the more leisure he 
has the more he can do in his hours of 
work. This, though an apparent paradox, 
is a practical truth, undoubtedly of great 
importance, and not very seriously doubted, 
at any rate in the great trades, up to the 
present limit of reduction of hours of 
labour. The possible and profitable limit 
of reduction has not yet been reached, 
says Mr. Rae. Men rapidly adjust 
themselves to new conditions, whether they 
be masters or hands. Better machinery 
and better arrangement on the masters’ 
side, saving of spare minutes, punc- 
tuality, and, above all, increase of con- 
centration, energy, and ‘‘go” on the 
men’s part, make the output of the shorter 
day as great as that of the longer, The 
master does not suffer, and the community 
obtains an improved condition of its working 
classes. So it was when the eleven hour 
day came down to ten; and so when it fell 
tonine. Beitso. Soit will be when the 
nine hour day becomes eight. That remains 
to be seen, though certainly there is con- 
siderable evidence on which to expect it. 
Facts have proved the masters wrong here- 
tofore in so closely likening the man to the 
machine, and in saying “it stands to reason 
my mill will produce less in nine hours 
than in ten.” That depends on whether 
the mill can run its hardest at ten; and, on 
the whole, experience goes to show that, 
though the revolutions of the engines 
remain the same, thrift of time and toil, 
system and goodwill, in the long run—such 
is the part humanity still plays in mechanism 
—get more work out of the mill in nine 
hours than in ten. It may be so even 


day, what then? Is it to be universal? is 
it to be compulsory? What effect will it 
have on the amount of work-seeking 
labour, relatively to the number of hands 
secking work? What will the workman 
do with his increased leisure? To all 
these questions Mr. Rae returns a sober 
answer. It is certainly not to be 
universal. What harm does it do a porter 
at a country railway station to be on duty 
ten or eleven hours a day? It is certainly 
not to be compulsory. The trades know 
their own business best; let them elect— 
nationally or locally—to adopt the Eight 
Hours Act at suchtime and on such conditions 
as they can best arrange. It will not in- 
crease in the main the amount of work 
offering ; it will not in the main find berths 
for fresh hands: its true recommendation is 
that the same hands will be made so much 
more efficient by shorter hours, that they 
will do as much work as before in eight-ninths 
of the time. No unemployed need apply— 
their panacea must be sought elsewhere. 

If Mr. Rae’s facts and figures prove any- 
thing, they certainly prove this last point. 
Ten hours’ wage for an eight hour day is 
justified of its children, only because it is 
generally found that it is in truth ten 
hours’ wage for ten hours’ product in an 
eight hour day. The worst enemies of the 
eight hour movement, as it presents itself to 
economists of Mr. Rae’s stamp, are the 
prophetic propagandists, who profess that 
if everybody works less the nation as a 
whole will earn more money and be able to 
pay more men the same wages as at present 
for less work. But where are the wages to 
come from to pay the new hands, if every- 
body is doing less? With some trifling 
exceptions, arising from extra shifts of men 
in particular industries, there is no prospect 
of the number of the unemployed being 
absorbed into occupation or even reduced 
substantially under the régime of a shorter 
working day. Shorter hours in past years 
have on each occasion left the unemployed 
where they were ; nor does Mr. Rae profess 
to find them work. He is like the old 
trades’ unionist, he sees his way to doing 
something for the aristocracy of labour, for 
the skilled energetic hands, who can get 
work even now and know how to my it ; 
but the rest are not to be made rich by a 
reform which will realy widen the gulf 
between them and their abler fellows. 

If for no other reason than that it does 
something in clear language and sound 
sense to meet this fallacy of the New 
Unionist advocates, this book is very 
welcome. The working classes may get 
along well enough with their present 
working hours. They may get along better 
with a shorter day, and it may be that the 
capitalist will be no worse off. But if a 
great change, touching personally perhaps 
one-third of the households in the country, 
were to be brought about on false pretences, 
and if it were found that to him that had 
wages more were given, and from him that 
had none there was taken away even that 
which he seemed to have—the hope of 
better things—the resulting disillusionment 
and discontent must have serious and might 





when nine hours fall to eight. 





and hours of labour are in truth no way 


But after we have got the eight hour 


have disastrous consequences. The working 
classes are not very teachable except by 
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experience ; but any writer who helps to 
warn them against the pursuit of the im- 
possible is among their best friends. 

As civilisation is, after all, more precious 
than wealth, and a happy life better than 
high wages, perhaps the most momentous 
thing about the short working day is the 
workman’s use of his leisure. It lies a little 
out of Mr. Rae’s beat to discuss this, yet he 
is evidently hopeful that a good use will be 
made of it. In the middle of this century 
there was a pathetic longing among the 
better workmen for book-learning, and they 

ave their leisure hours to toil in schools. 

ow an increasing desire is noticed for the 
simple enjoyment of a home life, and prob- 
ably in the next ten years there will be 
observed a rapidly growing desire for open- 
air physical recreation. Certainly, whether 
a shorter working day somewhat diminishes 
the annual output or somewhat contracts 
manufacturers’ profits, or the reverse, matters 
little, if it produces in the majority of the 
intelligent artisan class a taste for thought 
and wholesome reading, for contentment in 
the happiness of their homes, and promotes 
the growth of mental and bodily vigour. 
This is a pious aspiration, and fate may 
frustrate it yet. Still, one is happier 
dreaming of that day than of a society of 
labouring men who work their politics to 
raise their wages, who revel in the dubious 
ethics of collectivist and emancipated house- 
holds, and who take their recreation—sadly 
—in trampling out the beauties of expro- 
priated recreation grounds. 

J. A, Hamirton, 





The Poetical Works of Lageniensis, (Dublin: 
Duffy.) 
Canon 0’Hanton’s many works have long 
given him an eminent place in the ranks of 
the learned Irish clergy. Asan hagiologist, 
he has few, if any, rivals. But among his 
more erudite labours, and the pursuits of an 
active ecclesiastical life, he has found time 
for the service of Muses less severe; and 
the various poems of ‘‘ Lageniensis” have 
won a deserved reputation, wherever there 
are lovers of Irish legend, history, and 
antiquity. They are here collected into one 
volume, and publicly avowed by their 
author, though his title-page preserves the 
patriotic title of ‘‘Leinsterman,” under 
which he has made himself a name and 
place among Irish poets. It is a volume 
which has many claims upon many readers ; 
for almost every page is enriched by learned 
notes, or reminiscences of the writer's 
early days, which contain a wealth of 
information not to be neglected by students 
of Irish topography, hagiology, folk- 
lore, history, social customs, and tradi- 
tions, Not Scott, nor Southey, was at 
greater pains to adorn and illustrate his 
works with a laborious and delightful 
commentary. It is an old fashion, and, 
like many old literary fashions somewhat 
fallen into neglect, an excellent practice : 
it associates poetry with learning, and these 
days are too much inclined to forget, or to 
despise, the possibility of that association. 
he Canon’s volume is divided into six 
parts, of which the two chief and longest 
are “The Land of Leix” and “ Legend 





Lays of Ireland.” The former is a poem in 
the Spenserian stanza, upon the famous 
principality, so celebrated in history and 
tradition, through its great line of chiefs, 
the house of the O’Mores. Leix roughly 
corresponds to Queen’s County: that trans- 
formation, and the change of Offaly into 
King’s County, having been effected in the 
reign of the Catholic Queen Mary and the 
Most Catholic King Philip, whose memories 
are preserved in Maryborough and Philips- 
town. This step was taken under the 
command, as Father Campion writes, of 


‘* Thomas, Earle of Sussex, Lord Deputy, with 
whom came his brother-in-law, Sir Henry 
Sidney, treasurer. This deputy, to the ines- 
timable benefite of the Realme, brought under 
obedience the disordered countreyes of Leix, 
Slewmarge, Ofalie, Inye, and Glenmalire, these 
late possessed by the Oconnors, Omores, 
Odempsyes, and other Irish rebels.” 


But the O’Mores were always, in Spenser’s 
phrase about them, “up in a madding 
moode’’; and Leix to this day remembers 
the prowess of Rory Ogue O’More ; of his 
son Owny Mac Rory Ogue O’More, of 
Elizbethan fame; and of Roger or Rory 
O’More, their descendant, whose followers 
in the seventeenth century fought with the 
war-cry, ‘‘ For God, our Lady, and Rory 
O’More.” Canon O’Hanlon, in six cantos, 
celebrates the manhood, arma virosque, of 
his native region, and its natural beauty, 
its saints and scholars, its peasantry and 
folk-lore. He starts from Connall Cearnach, 
or the Victorious, foster-brother, cousin, and 
avenger of the great Cuchullain, with whom 
and Laoghairé he was one of the splendid 
triumvirate, towering above the rest of the 
Ultonian Red Branch Knights, the cham- 
pions of Concobar Mac Nessa. From Connall 
sprang the lordly line of the O’Mores, 
princes of Leix. At the other end of his- 
tory we have the praises of Grattan and 
O'Connell ; while in the domain of sanctity 
and the Church’s rule, we pass from Saint 
Ibar, Dubhtach the bard, and Saint Fiach 
of Sletty, to the memorable J. K. L. The 
poem flows from theme to theme, somewhat 
in the manner of ‘‘ Childe Harold,” mingling 
history and love of nature with deep per- 
sonal feeling; and it also has the wistful 
note of the exile, being partly the work of 
years passed in America. But there is not, 
needless to say, a trace of bitterness or 
painful melancholy: it is penetrated with 
lovingkindness and with hope. The 
O’ Mores of Dunamase are not transformed 
into peerless paladins, though they are 
justly extolled; the Cosbies of Stradbally 
are not sunk beneath humanity, though 
their cruelties are duly execrated. The poet 
has plenty of sorrows to sing of “old, un- 
happy, far-off things and battles long ago ”’; 
yet it is with Irish regret rather than with 
Irish rancour that he singsthem. The Ireland 
and the Leix of his early memories are 
changed now, not in all things wisely and 
well. Here is many a fond allusion to old 
innocent country customs and things, now 
passed away: the Jinka dance, whic 

‘‘in his earlier days the writer has witnessed 
more than once at country dancing parties 
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Or take 

“that plaintive air, transitional and wild, 

the Queen’s County Ploughman’s Whistle, 

which was listened to with rapt delight by 
the writer in his schoclboy days. Since then 
it has long ceased to be heard or known in the 
old territory of Leix.” 

Such lately faded memories, and those of 

a pre-historic time, are recorded with equal 

love and equal care: the writer’s anti- 

quarianism is rooted in his affections. 

‘* The sprites of buried heroes haunt white floods, 
Or shout in whirlwinds ; fancies light as air 
With Fauns and Dryads filled our Celtic woods, 
Peopled dark forests, hillsides, crochauns bare.” 

All this vast ‘‘ Celtic phantasmagoria,” the 

Danaan days and the Druid, which have 

peopled Ireland with their marvels and 

their beauties of legend, are remembered 
no less than the historic warriors of 

Clontarf, 


‘* Who won abiding glory on the sea-worn plain.” 


Ireland is not only the Isle of Destiny, but 
the Isle of Memory. No review can give a 
just impression of the wealth of stirring 
and beautiful tradition in this poem, which 
springs from a great storehouse of learning 
indeed, but is far more than merely learned. 
“A people,” wrote Gibbon of the Irish, 
‘dissatisfied with their present condition, 
grasp at any vision of their past or future 
glories.” Nv words could be more happily 
precise ; but to past glories we should add 
past sufferings and sorrows. After enum- 
erating the five chief families who usurped 
the lands of the ancient owners in Tudor 
times, Canon O’Hanlon says: ‘Time has 
scarcely yet allayed the bitter feelings with 
which several of the original invaders are yet 
regarded by the peasantry,” instancing the 
mutilation and illusage of their monuments. 

A less distressful subject is the natural 
beauty of Leix, from the Slieve Bloom 
Mountains in the west, the early shelter of 
Ossian’s father, Finn Mac Cool, to Slieve- 
marigue in the east. The poet chaunts the 
praises of his land with a patriotic enthu- 
siasm like that of Virgil for Italy, of Scott 
for Scotland. ‘It is certainly,” writes Mr. 
Standish O'Grady, ‘‘not to the credit of 
modern Ireland that the only poet whose 
imagination was touched by the wonderful 
beauty of our rivers was the Englishman 
Spenser.” But Canon O’Hanlon has not 
forgotten the waters of Leix: Barrow, with 
his ‘‘ tribute streams, renowned in deathless 
song”’; Nore, and Suir, and Derryvarragh 
are celebrated here, as are all woods and 
vales and hills in this rich principality, 
both for their own charm and for the 
enchantments upon them of association with 
great memories and with old times. ‘ The 
Land of Leix” is a true service to Irish 
literature, and to the best side of the Irish 
national cause. 

The ‘“‘ Legend Lays of Ireland” are in- 
troduced by a long and valuable preface, 
dealing partly with the characteristics, partly 
with the bibliography, of Irish imaginative 
folk-lore. From this we can only quote the 
following passage, which contains nothing 
new, but which admirably portrays a state 
of society and a state of mind excellent in 
their day, and daily growing more hard to 


given at farmers’ houses, or at cross-roads in . 
Leix, where the peasantry assembled. It is realise. 
now almost obsolete in that part of Ireland.” 





“To visit the light-hearted peasant’s cabin, 
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or to form one of its social circle during long 


winter evenings, is {popularly known as courd- 
heaghing. It was the privilege of the author, 
and frequently availed of, during his schoolboy 
days. How agreeable to our youthful fancies 
the harmless and pleasant jokes of young and old 
at these humble cheerful re-unions? How many 
weird tales of goblin and fairy were told, and to 
auditors predisposed for receiving most wonder- 
ful descriptions and adventures with reverential 
assent! How many romantic and long-drawn 
narratives were spun out through the night by 
some professional story-teller, which were only 
varied by the rustic ballad, containing an 
almost interminable quantity of verses! .... 
The subject-matter for such tales beguiled the 
hours of evening rest, and often of field labour 
among our humble classes.” 


And now, upon reading these words of a 
living writer, one has visions of Dr. Douglas 
Hyde or Mr. Laiminie, painfully and 
anxiously gleaning the fields, once so fertile, 
for the lingering remnants of this ancient 
Celtic lore. Half a century has gone far 
towards ‘‘de-Celticising” the Irish Celt, 
and let the lovers of ‘‘common sense’’ or 
of commonplace be proud of it: but they 
must not expect the scholars and the poets, 
nor all the statesmen, nor all the clergy, 
to join them in their joy. But the days of 
the bards and shanachies are over, and 
perhaps it is idle to lament it now. 

Canon O’Hanlon has told in verse 
twenty-four legends out of his collection 
of such matters; he tells them in various 
verse, spirited or grotesque, serious or light. 
The most plezsing of all is perhaps the 
longest, the Legend of Cullenagh, a story 
of the fairy hurlers. From ‘ Paudyeen 
O’Kelly and the Weasel,” a story recorded 
by Dr. Hyde, we learn that, when the Irish 
fairies play the national game of hurling, 
and when they indulge in the national sport 
of fighting, ‘‘it is necessary for the fairy 
host to have two live men beside them.” 
No such reason is assigned for the fairies’ 
demand of young Connor’s help, nor was a 
second mortal present; but doubtless that 
reason was once part of this legend. One 
may regret, though the poet may here follow 
tradition, that Canon O’Hanlon, like Crofton 
Croker in so many tales, represents his hero 
as drunk. On his way from the fair, before 
the fairy messenger finds him, along the 
road 

“The dust-drawn circles, tangents, sines, 

And aught save rectilinear lines, 

Gave mathematic demonstrations 

Of awkward moves aud dubious stations.” 
Too many Irish legends, in modern English 
dress, half disavow, with a blush, the truth 
of their wild incidents, by this device, 
shrinking from an honest flight into the 
land of wonder : 

“ Though many a revolving year 

Dissolved the: Boag elfin uty 
Though hero and historian too, 
Have vanished long from mortal view, 


Yet Cullenagh remembers well 
The tale old Connor loved to tell. 


* * * * 
And who dare doubt, ’mid sceptics, steod 
The paragon of hardihood.”’ 
The legend is told with equal force and 
grace, genially, and merrily, and well. The 
airies figure in other forms: here, as in 
Croker’s ‘ Diarmid Bawn,” we meet the 





practical jokes; and the little shoemaker, 
the Leprechaun, perhaps best known by 
Allingham’s poem. Hereis O’Donoghue of 
Killarney, with his silver-shod charger ; 
here are ghostly Culdees, and guarded 
treasures, and vanishing castles or islands 
of enchantment ; the grim Dullahans, jovial 
Ganconers and Cluricauns, fairies all; 
stories cf Saint Fintan, and of Mass said in 
open air in penal times: these and more 
are sung and richly annotated. It is plea- 
sant, in times when church dignitaries, 
Catholic and Protestant, have not invariably 
shown a love, or even a toleration, of 
old Irish lore and legend, to find Canon 
O’Hanlon, in these poems and in his similar 
prose collection, not merely sanctioning, but 
actively recording, their humour, beauty, 
and imaginative charm. In a separate poem, 
“‘The Buried Lady,” he tells a pathetic 
story of Eileen, daughter of MacDermott 
Roe, which is a fitting association for the 
churchyard of Kilronan, where lies Turlough 
Carolan, “last of the Irish bards,’’ whose 
meeting with young Goldsmith, as Dr. 
Sigerson has it, ‘“‘ may fitly typify the meet- 
ing of the literatures of the old nation and 
of the Pale.” 
Upon the miscellaneous poems and sonnets 
there is not space to dwell, they are 
religious, memorial, and patriotic, all of 
no little deep sentiment and kindly grace. 
We will but say, that the reader of this 
book, when he has perused it from end to 
end, will marvel at the wealth of various 
knowledges, the double riches of science and 
art, poured into it by the erudition, skill, 
and patriotic devotion of its very reverend 
author: pius vates and de LHibernia bene 
meritus. 
Lronet Jomnson, 








NEW NOVELS. 
A Cruel Dilemma. By Mary H. Tennyson. 
In 3 vols. (Frederick Warne.) 

The Game of Life. By Darley Dale. In 
3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

My Lady Dimple. By Lilie Crane. In 
2 vols. (Remington.) 

Panta Rye. By Eremus and Another, 
(Sonnenschein. ) 

Clove Pink: a Study from Memory. By 
Anna ©. Steele. (Chapman & Hall.) 

In the Dwellings of Silence. By Walter 


Kennedy. (Heinemann.) 

With the Help of the Angels. By Wilfrid 
Woollam. (Ward & Downey.) 

Set Free. By Aglaia. (Bristol: Arrow- 
smith. ) 


Unver the not very distinctive title she has 
given to her book, Miss Tennyson has 
brought together a more or less cohesive 
group of human beings, and a strange 
mingling of truth and fiction. Tothe realm 
of fiction pure and unalloyed belongs that 
too charming Arabella Westall, whose fair 
countenance covers a profound depth of 
blackness, without showing any sign of 
what it hides. Her odious male accomplice, 
whom she persistently adores, and Jane, 
the stern and secret waiting-woman, belong 


lotte Bronté, in Jane Eyre, was perhaps the 
first to strike. It comes about by the 
diabolical machinations of these persons 
that Ruth Forrest, the amiable and accom- 
plished heroine, leaves her home, and goes 
almost penniless to London. Then begins 
the true-to-life part of the story. Ruth’s 
experiences with cabmen, with landladies, 
and, above all, with dishonest picture- 
dealers and pawnbrokers—her struggles 
with poverty and her gradually sapped 
strength—are faithful pictures. The way 
of a girl who would make her own living 
is very hard. The innocent hopefulness 
and courage of Ruth Forrest are almost 
strangled in an ever-tightening coil of 
dishonesty and starvation. It is only one 
of those miracles which so frequently happen 
towards the close of a three-volume novel 
that saves her at last. There is an attempt 
at the tragic—a very successful attempt— 
in the end of the two schemers, Herbert 
and Arabella. Indeed, the book is success- 
ful throughout in this important respect, 
that it claims and enchains the reader’s 
interest. 


The game of life-chess, or chess-life, as 
played by Mr. Darley Dale’s characters is a 
curious one. The pieces seem to move at 
their own sweet will, and it is difficult to 
see whether there are any specific sides. A 
hit is made here and there, but it is appar- 
ently only to the benefit of the individual 
piece ; and at the end, to be quite candid, he 
would be a bold man who should say whether 
black or white had won. One other habit 
Mr. Darley Dale should look to. He inter- 
rogates his reader when he should instruct 
or entertain him, and the questions some- 
times follow each other in a string, as on an 
examination paper. But apart from these 
things, and an irritating system of punctua- 
tion, Zhe Game of Life is a good story, and 
the writing distinctly clever. One may feel 
that Claude Salmon and Mr. Frampton 
(mame sacred to the memory of Frank 
Smedley!) are respectively very hardly 
used; but Claude stood in the way of John 
Heath’s happiness, and there seems to be but 
one rule among novelists—higher, middle, 
and lower—when anybody named John is 
concerned. The character so named is bound 
to be good and worthy, and all his tribu- 
lation is made up to him on the last page, 
at whatever cost to the other characters. 
Of the portrayal of individuals in this 
book, the vignettes are perhaps the more 
successful and the full-length figures the 
less so. There is more grip and life about 
the secondary personages than about the 
principal ones. Miss Frampton, the culti- 
vated and witty bachelor lady—you cannot 
call her an old maid—and the hysterical 
Mrs. Heath are especiaily sketched with 
some power. 

My Lady Dimple is a story dealing with the 
deepest things of life, under a title which 
leads the reader to expect mere frivolity and 
playfulness. ‘‘ My lady”’ herself is a child 
of earth, whose misfortune it was to be 
born in a convent and to be intended for a 
nun. The convent is in the Riviera, the 
nuns, presumably, all French ; yet Nanette, 
when fate suddenly frees her and brings 
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English, and only once does anybody notice 
her accent. These details are not too small 
to be a novelist’s care, and all details should 
be rigorously truthful. This being said, the 
present writer has hardly anything but 
praise for Miss Orane’s book. A story of 
incident it is, but the incident grows faith- 
fully out of the characters. Little Nanette, 
with her purely sensuous charm, enslaves 
two men—one of them a man of strong 
spiritual instincts, who had lived only for 
his clerical work ; and the other a handsome 
young man, passionate, idle, and vain, who, 
before Nanette’s arrival on the scene, was 
prepared to be in love with Margaret 
Warner, a type of the strong, quiet-natured 
English girl. Complications, of course, 
ensue, amid which Nanette’s warm Southern 
nature remains the same, and craves only 
for immediate and passionate joy; while 
Margaret’s heart and soul come out of her 
great troubles like refined gold. Miss 
Crane’s descriptions of persons and places 
appeal by their vividness very strongly to 
the mind’s eye. 


The story called Panta Rye is a rich jum- 
ble of bright but chaotic ideas, bearing the 
very impress of the undergraduate mind. 
Who else could so absolutely bubble over 
with things to be said in the very latest 
manner on every conceivable subject ? Who 
else would index a novel, more especially 
with such items as ‘‘ Babies, beauty (?) of, 
management of”; ‘ Morality, a bad thing”; 
‘* Murder, a childish fault”; ‘‘ Bridesmaids, 
kissing of the”; ‘“‘Orypt of the Cyclo- 
magnics”’—and so on? With its mingled 
audacity, shyness, wit, sententiousness—its 
fund of anecdote and unbounded joy in self- 
expression—the book literally smacks of the 
‘‘junior college.” It is with difficulty 
that you trace the story through all its 
wealth of curious matter, and it is with 
greater difficulty that you grasp the char- 
acter of that hero among heroes, Panta Rye; 
but once known, you follow him with a true 
affection to the end of his adventures. The 
book begins with the wooing of a confirmed 
bachelor ; it ends with the setting up, in a 
new American township, of a statue of 
Washington which had been got cheap. 
The statue totters, falls, crashes, and proves 
to be a mere petrified man in whose 
pockets a document important to the story 
is found. Yet all this is a mere “ prelude” 
—so ‘‘ Eremus and Another” say. To what 
it is a prelude they do not deign to tell us; 
but that they are capable of another book 
as clever, as muddled, as entertaining as 
this one cannot for a moment doubt. 


Mrs, Steele’s memory has played her very 
fair, for the personages in Clove Pink, who, 
she says, are “ printed in colour” thereon, 
veritably live and move. There is always a 
sadness in remembered things, and the 
things in this book are no exception; 
but the clever writing and the brightness 
of some of the scenes afford relief. The 


poem at the beginning sets the keynote of 
the story, which reveals a mood of quiet 
observation, combined with a due sense of 
the humour and pathos of things—especially 
the pathos. Yet nowhere does the feeling 


new. A girl meetsa young man; they love 
and tel] no one; he is injured in war and 
loses his memory of her; whence follow 
complications. Far more important, how- 
ever, than novelty of events is the careful 
study of character; and in this Mrs. Steele 
shows some excellence. She gives us a 
good character-study in Linda Grey, whose 
“mind was essentially parochial”; who 
had a baby’s ignorance and sulky obstinacy ; 
who, when appealed to by her lover at a 
crisis in his life, would not release him from 
his engagement because she “had told 
everybody, and the trousseau was chosen 
and the cake was ordered, and the settle- 
ments, and the presents, and everything.” 
He warned her that he should always love 
and ache for the other woman, but “‘ You’re 
sure to be kind to me,” said Linda, comfort- 
ably; “ you are always kind to everyone.” 


In the Dwellings of Silence contains certain 
elements of a story. That is to say, what 
stage-managers brutally call ‘the love- 
interest ’’ is worked in, and there are a 
hero-lover and a villain-lover in the good 
old-fashioned style ; but a story in the full 
sense of the word it is not, and can hardly 
have been intended to be. The aim of the 
book is to awaken enthusiasm for the 
Nihilists of Russia, and hatred for the Ozar 
as the head and concentration of the tyranny 
against which they have struggled. Arrests, 
dungeons, the Siberian mines, an exciting 
escape, a pursuit, and various hairbreadth 
adventures, are among the inevitable details. 
By way of novelty in Siberian stories, there 
is added a tiger-fight, for which the 
majority of readers will be grateful. 


Stories of small children who shine in 
obscure places, and afterwards turn out to 
be related to ‘‘ peers of various degree,” 
have been a fashion since Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett invented little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Tom Browne, in With the Help of the Angels, 
has opinions rather more definitely formed 
than were those of his prototype Cedric; 
and the picture of him and his friend 
Gilbert Fairfax, the artist, setting out to see 
the world is both interesting onl touching. 
How ‘‘ we,” as Tom said, painted portraits 
at twenty francs each, and tried garret-life 
—and did not like it—and made friends 
with gentle and simple, human and canine, 
Mr. Woollam tells in a simple and pleasant 
way. But it is a pity that Tom’s triumphs 
should be won so uniformly by kindness, 
and that he should turn out to be related 
to a gouty, irascible man, since all this 
happened to the prototype aforesaid. 


Gladys Sylvester, in Set Free, had been 
(as she said) ‘‘ fed and clothed and educated 
for the purpose ” of giving her impoverished 
family a leg-up by a brilliant marriage. A 
wooer with the necessary funds was found, 
and Gladys was caught in the toils of an 
unwelcome marriage. From these it was 
the duty and delight of a providential 
person named Selby to ‘‘ set her free.” He 
did this to the satisfaction of all parties, so 
that there is nothing more to be said. 

GerorGE CoTTERELL. 











sink into sentimentality, or become other- 
wise than beautiful. 





The events are hardly ! 


HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


The Elements of English Constitutional History, 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By F. C. Montague. (Longmans.) Mr. Mon- 
tague informs us that ‘‘this little book is 
designed to give such an account of the growth 
of English institutions as may be intelligible 
to those who are only beginning to read 
history.” It is simple justice to say that the 
task has been performed about as well as it 
could be, and this little manual may be un- 
reservedly recommended to all teachers of 
history. As the writer truly says, ‘‘ In writing 
a book of this kind it is impossible to be 
original,” and the scope of his work does not 
present much field for detailed criticism. Mr. 
Montague has everywhere selected his 
authorities with care, and there is hardly a 
statement in his pages the accuracy of which 
can be impeached. The value of the book is 
greatly enhanced by its being carried down to 
the latest date; and perhaps the best part of 
it is the last chapter, which contains an excel- 
lent description of the constitutional changes 
of the present century, ending with the Local 
Government Act of 1888. 


The Hall of Waltheof; or, the Early Con- 
dition and Settlement of Hallamshire. By 


8.0. Addy. With Illustrations by W. Keeling, 
A. Winterbottom, and J. Moore. (Sheffield : 
The statement in 


Townsend ; London : om 
Domesday Book that Earl Waltheof had no 
“aula” in Hallam has suggested the title for 
this handsomely printed book, which discusses 
various questions relating to the antiquities of 
Hallamsbire. Perhaps not every reader of the 
ACADEMY may know that Hallamshire is the 
name of a district in South Yorkshire which 
includes the city (as it is now officially styled) 
of Sheffield. Mr. Addy writes attractively, 
and has collected a good deal of interesting 
material. If he would only learn that the 
picturesqueness of a hypothesis is not an ele- 
ment in its probability, he might gain a distin- 
guished place among local antiquaries ; but the 
lesson will evidently be hard to master. The 
volume abounds in highly ingenious but un- 
founded speculation. Much of the author's 
reasoning is based on etymological conjectures, 
which are for the most part either impossible 
or destitute of evidence. Mr. Addy knows that 
there is such a thing as philological science, 
and sometimes quotes such excellent authorities 
as Sweet or Sievers in support of his own 
views; but unfortunately he has almost in 
every case managed to misunderstand what 
they say. Mr. Sweet, for instance, will be 
greatly surprised to learn that his History of 
English Sounds affords any sanction for the 
notion that Fulwood means ‘ folk-wood.” 
Mr. Addy arrives at this conclusion by a chain 
of successive misinterpretations which are 
amusing from their ingenious plausibility, but 
which he could hardly have fallen into had he 
been less eager to find confirmation for his own 
guess. He attempts to support his derivation 
by the analogy of the German name Folchart- 
eswilare (quoted from Firstemann), which 
he imagines to mean’ ‘ folk-wood town,” 
but which is really from the personal 
name Folchart. It would be _ umprofit- 
able to go through the long list of 
Mr. Addy’s etymological fallacies. The 
real value of the book, which is consider- 
able, consists not in its speculations and 
inferences, but in the facts which the author 
has collected from documents and from 
personal observation. The chapter on ‘‘ The 
Burgery or Corporation of Sheffield ” is decid- 
edly good, and the information given respecting 
local customs and superstitions should not be 
overlooked by students of folklore. On the 
whole, the volume, in spite of the defects to 
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success which it will probably obtain. We 
hope, however, that Mr. Addy will .someiime 
do justice to his own powers, and achieve a 
wider reputation, by producing some archaeo- 
logical work containing more of solid fact, and 
less of those fanciful hypothesis which may be 
applauded by the ignorant, but ‘‘make the 
judicious grieve.” The illustrations reflect 
great credit on the skill of the local artists by 
whom they have been executed. 


Furness and Cartmel Notes. By Henry 
Barber, M.D. (Ulverston: Atkinson; London: 
Elliot Stock.) This substantial and well-printed 
volume contains a large amount of information 
about that isolated fragment of Lancashire 
which used to have its ecclesiastical centre at 
Furness and now has its industrial centre at 
Barrow. It is handsomely illustrated ; but the 
absence of a map is a grave defect, especially 
from the point of view of strangers. Just 
sixty pages are devoted to local etymology, 
about which subject—as readers of the 
AcADEMY know—the author entertains peculiar 
views: Far more valuable are the historical 
records, gathered sometimes from unpublished 
sources, and the stories of ancient customs. 
For example, we find here printed extracts from 
the original minutes of the parliamentary 
committee of sequestrators (in the Bodleian 
Library), and from the survey of church lands 
made in 1649 (in the Lambeth Library). In 
the chapter on Kirkby Old Hall there is a 
description of the family pictures, which were 
given away to the village carpenter by the 
last of the Kirkbys in 1771, and now 
widely scattered. Apart from their historic 
interest as portraits, it is quite possible 
that some of them may have been the 
work of such painters as Holbein, Lely, and 
Kneller. Another good chapter is that on 
Swarthmoor Hall, the home of Judge Fell, a 
very important personage during the Civil 
War, and a friend of George Fox. Not only is 
the meeting-house built by Fox still in exist- 
ence, but also his Bible—a copy of the second 
edition of Cranmer’s (1541), with lock and 
chain attached. We are told also of an old 
parish library preserved in the vestry of 
Cartmel Church, which contains (among many 
other old books) an early edition of the Faerie 
Queene, Foxe’s Book of Martyrs (in three 
volumes), a ‘* Vinegar Bible,” and a number of 
Elzevirs. This library is said to be in very 
bad condition; but a still worse fate has 
befallen a public circulating library started 
at Ulverston in 1797, which was dispersed six- 
teen years ago. We regret also the disappear- 
ance of another old Ulverston institution—the 
Town Bank Sunday-school, founded in 1787, 
in which Roman Catholics, Independents, and 
Quakers all took part. 


ween | of Haddlesey. By the Rev. J. N. 
Worsfold. (Elliot Stock.) Haddlesey is a rural 
parish in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
situate on the river Aire, within a few miles of 
Selby, and not far from Pontefract. Its 
ecclesiastical constitution dates only from 1874 ; 
but it is interesting to learn that this was only 
& revival of the independence granted to it 
under the Commonwealth. Whatever historical 
interest it esses comes from the preceptory 
of the Templars at Temple Hirst, which has some 
claim to be the original of Sir Walter Scott’s 
“Templehurst”? in Ivanhoe. On the sup- 
pression of the Order, this preceptory was 
granted to the Darcys, one of whom took 
& prominent part in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. Another great family connected 
with the place is that of the Stapletons, 
who have held land there from the 
thirteenth century. Mr. Worsfold, the rector 
of the parish, has industriously collected from 
charters and other old documents all the avail- 
able facts concerning the early days of 





Haddlesey ; while he has enlivened his pages 
by completing any narrative that touches upon 
his proper subject. We cannot call it a model 
parochial history; for constant digressions 
make the order of events very difficult to 
follow, and some readers will be offended by 
the constant effort after edification. But the 
book shows throughout genuine research and 
local patriotism. Among the illustrations we 
may specially mention the facsimile of a ‘etter 
addressed by Oliver Cromwell to the constables 
and head-boroughs of West Haddlesey in 1648, 
which is still preserved in the parish. 


The Registers of Bramfield, co. Suffolk. 
Edited by Thomas 8. Hill. (Mitchell & 
a Mr. Hill, rector of Thorington, 
having already printed his own parish registers, 
now places genealogists under a fresh obliga- 
tion by publishing the registers of the 
adjoining parish of Bramfield. As might be 
anticipated, his work is a model of good 
editing. The registers begin in 1539, but are 
unfortunately lost for the period between 1596 
and 1693, as seems to be the case with other 
villages in the neighbourhood. They fill just 
one hundred pages of print, and are elaborately 
indexcd. In the preface, the editor points out 
some of their most interesting features, and 
supplies the gap (so far as possible) by giving 
the names of the churchwardens during the 
seventeenth century, and quoting from the 
churck wardens’ accounts. On the occasion of 
the death of Edward VI., it is recorded that 
his successor, Queen Mary, was then living at 
Framyngham in Suffolk. There is also men- 
tion of a dispute about tithes and other eccle- 
siastical dues in 1556, which led to the 
excommunication of the defaulter. From MS. 
documents in his own possession, the editor is 
enabled to complete the story with the recon- 
ciliation that took place in the adjoining parish 
of Thorington. Itis interesting to learn that 
the Rabett family have remained in Bramfield 
continuously since the first mention of them in 
these registers in 1563. The editor conjectures 
that they were originally traders at Dunwich, 
where one of the name was M.P. in the twelfth 
year of Edward IV. There are several instances 
of women being elected to the offices of over- 
seer and surveyor, and also that of church- 
warden—which last, we fancy, is not generally 
known. The oldest terrier of glebe, tithes, 
&c., is dated 1677; but there is evidence that a 
vicar towards the end of the sixteenth century 
compiled a book of customs, of which no trace 
now exists. 


Round About the Crooked Spire. By Albert J. 
Foster. (Chapman & Hall.) The ‘crooked 
spire” is that of Chesterfield, the strange 
appearance of which is familiar to travellers by 
the Midland Railway. Mr. Foster’s chapters 
on the town and neighbourhood do not display 
any profound antiquarian learning; but they 
are pleasantly written, and the information, so 
far as it goes, appears to be quite correct. 
The book will not fail to interest residents and 
visitors. 

Mvcu has been done of late years to illus- 
trate the history and topography of Yorkshire, 
and some of this is due to the energies of Mr. 
W. G. B. Page of Hull. He has now printed 
and published four parts of a History of Hedon 
in the Seigniory of Holderness, by Mr. Godfrey 
R. Park. The parish and borough of Hedon 
are conterminous and of small extent, only 312 
acres ; but the ancient records of its history are 
curious, and concern many of the old families 
of South-East Yorkshire. Mr. Park gives full 
lists of its mayors and parliamentary repre- 
sentatives with notes, a good account of the 
corporate plate and property of the borough, 
notices of its trade guilds, and the like. Such 
Jocal monographs as this History of Hedon 
deserve appreciation and encouragement, as 





touching general history, beyond the immediate 
district in which they must of necessity be 
useful. It may be hoped that Mr. Page’s 
enterprise will be rewarded. Three more 
parts will probably finish the work. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ar present the only complete edition of 
Tennyson is that in nine volumes. We are 
glad, therefore, to learn that Messrs. Mac- 
millan propose to issue very shortly a single- 
volume edition, which will add to the single 
volume of 1889 everything since published, and 
will also have (like that) a copy of the portrait 
engraved on steel by Mr. G. J. Stodart. In 
appearance, it will be uniform with the com- 
plete editions of the poems of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Matthew Arnold. 


Messrs. R, BENTLEY & SON are about to 
publish a new edition of Dr. Mommsen’s His- 
tory of Rome, which the translator, Prof. 
Dickson, has revised throughout, so as to 6m- 
body the author’s recent changes and additions. 
It will contain a much fuller index, and will be 
issued in five volumes, to appear during the 
coming winter at monthly intervals, in crown 
octavo shape, and at a lower price than that 
of the existing edition. 


WE are enabled to state that the term of 
partnership between Mr. Elkin Mathews and 
Mr. John Lane terminates at the end of this 
month. Mr. Mathews will retain the old 
premises, while Mr. Lane will open new offices 
opposite. The sign ‘The Bodley Head” and 
the telegraphic address ‘‘ Bodleian” will in 
future be identified with Mr. Lane’s business. 
As the result of a circular letter addressed to 
the authors, Mr. Mathews will continue to 
publish the books in the catalogue of the firm 
by Mr. Frederick Wedmore, the Rev. P. H. 
Wicksteed, Michael Field, Miss E. R. Chap- 
man, Dr. Todhunter, J. A. Symonds, Mrs. 
De Guichy, Mr. F. W. Bourdillon, and Mr. 
Laurence Binyon; Mr. Lane being in future 
the publisher of those by Mr. Grant Allen, 
Mr. John Davidson, Lord De Tabley, George 
Egerton, Mr. Norman Gale, Dr. Garnett, Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, Mr. Kenneth Grahame, Mr. 
G. A. Greene, Dr. Gordon Hake, Mr. R. P. 
James, Mr. Le Gallienne, Mrs. Meynell, Mr. 
Allan Monkhouse, Mr. J. T. Nettleship, Mr. 
J. A. Noble, Mr. Ernest Rhys, Mr. G. 8. 
Street, Mr. Francis Thompson, and Mr. William 
Watson, as well as of the Yellow Book and the 
‘* Keynotes ” series. 

Messrs. METHUEN & Co. announce the 
issue of a new series of ‘‘ English Classics,” 
under the general editorship of Mr. W. E. 
Henley, to be printed by Messrs. T. & A. 
Constable, of the Edinburgh University Press, 
on antique laid paper, with deckle edges 
and bound in buckram. In addition to the 
ordinary issue, there will be a small edition of 
seventy-five copies, on Japanese vellum. 
Poetry, fiction, drama, biography, letters and 
essays will be laid under contribution. Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson has undertaken an apprecia- 
tion of Bunyan, by way of introduction to 
The Pilyrim’s Progress. The first volume of 
the series, Tristram Shandy, with an intro- 
duction by Mr. Charles Whibley, will 
be issued immediately. It will be followed 
at intervals of a month or so by Con- 
greve’s Plays, with an introduction by Mr. 
G. §. Street; Walton’s ‘ Lives,” with an 
introduction by Mr. Vernon Blackburn; The 
Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan, with an 
introduction by Mr. E. G. Browne; Johnson’s 
‘« Lives of the Poets,” with an introduction by 
Mr. J. Hepburn Millar; and the Poems of 





Burns. Among the volumes in tion are 
Lyly’s Plays, with an introduction by Mr. 
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H. B. Marriot Watson; Gibbon’s Autobio- 
graphy, with an introduction by Mr. A. Wilson 
Verity ; Pride and Prejudice, and others of Miss 
Austen’s novels, with introductions by Mrs. 
Meynell ; the Plays of Sheridan, with an intro- 
duction by Mr. Justin H. McCarthy ; Joseph 
Andrews, with an introduction by Mr. G. W. 
Stevens ; Boswell’s Journey to the Hebrides, with 
an introduction by Mr. Hepburn Millar; 
Humphrey Clinker, with an introduction by Mr. 
David Hannay; and Shakspere’s Poems, 
with an introduction by the Hon. George 
Wyndham. 

Messrs. Cassett & Co. will publish this 
autumn Mr, G, A, Sala’s formal Autobiography, 
of which the recent book, entitled Things I 
have Seen and People I have Known, was only 
a prelude. It will fill two demy octavo 
volumes. 

Messrs. Lonamans & Co. will publish next 
week— The Oracles ascribed to Matthew by Papias 
of Hierapolis: a Contribution to the Criticism 
of the New Testament, with appendices on the 
authorship of the ‘‘De Vita Contemplativa,”’ 
the date of the Crucifixion, and the date of 
the martyrdom of Polycarp; and also a little 
volume entitled Studies of Nature on the Coast 
of Arran, by Mr. G. Milner, with illustrations 
by Mr. W. Noel Johnson. 


The Soldiers’ Pocket Bible, which is usually 
called Cromwell’s Soldiers’ Bible, was compiled 
by Edmund Calamy, and _ published by 
authority in 1643. The only copy of the first 
edition known in this country is that in 
the Library of the British Museum. This is 
being reproduced in facsimile by Messrs. 
Elliot Stock, with an introduction giving 
an account of the origin of the book and the 
various forms in which it was published subse- 
quently, and a preface by Lord Wolseley. 


Messrs. Cuatro & Wrinpus will inaugurate 
their new system of issuing library novels at 
net price of 5s. a volume, instead of the 
traditional price of half-a-guinea, with the 
publication of Mr. Grant Allen’s ‘‘ At Market 
Value,” which has been running in Chambers’s 
Journal, 


Messrs. THACKER, Spink & Co., of Calcutta, 
announce the publication of a handsome book 
entitled 7'he Image of War; or, Service on the 
Chin Hills, by Surgeon-Captain A. G. E. 
Newland. It will be illustrated with nearly 
two hundred patente. of which 34 are re- 
produced as full-page plates by the collotype 
process. Mr. J. D. Macnabb, political officer 
in the South Chin Hills, contributes an historical 
introduction. 


Mr. Puitie GREEN, of Essex-street, will 
shortly publish a new volume of sermons by the 
Rev. Stopford Brooke, entitled God and Christ. 
Tt will contain the last two sermons preached 
by him before leaving the Church of England, 
and the first two after he became a Unitarian. 
A Christmas booklet, containing four special 
discourses from this volume dealing with the 
Humanity of Jesus, will be issued next month. 
Mr. Green will also publish next week an essay 
on Some Modern Phases of the Doctrine of Atone- 
ment, by Dr. Vance Smith, dealing with Mr. 
Gladstone’s position. A small book on Lvolw- 
tion and the Religion of the Future, by Miss 
Anna Swanwick, is also in the press. 

“In SHapow or SHAME”? is the title of 
a new serial story, by Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy, 
which will be commenced in the number of 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal published on Sep- 
tember 19, in which will also begin a series of 
papers by Mr. Max Pemberton on ‘‘ Celebrities 
of the Day,” dealing with the turning points 
in their careers—Mr, Gladstone, Mr. Alma 
Tadema, Mr. Walter Besant, Mr. Henry Irving, 
and Mr, A. W. Pinero will be the subjects of 
this first article. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 
(In Memoriam, Sept. 7, 1894.) 
Caum after storm, and after pain comes peace: 
By pain, full-purchased peace is now with thee, 


And surely sense of high serenity, 
That in Death’s kindly arms thou hast release. 


Sweet singer, woman true, who ne'er didst cease, 
In midst of lofty thinking, still to be 
Helpmate of those in suffering, poverty, 

Nor soughtest honours and ignoble ease. 


We were the poorer that thou richer art, 
Did we not know that spirits do not die ; 
But thro’ their high aspirings still have part 
In all the world’s aspirings, chaste and high. 
Thy genius quick and loving, must impart 
High impulse till all song can be put by. 


ALEXANDER H. JApp. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


By far the most important article in the 
September number of The Antiquary is Sir 
Henry Howorth’s address on ‘‘ The Methods of 
Archaeological Research,’’ which he delivered 
from the presidential chair at the Shrewsbury 
meeting of the Royal Archaeological Institute. 
It will, as a matter of course, appear in the 
Journal of that body, but we are unfeignedly 
glad that it has been also published here, where 
it will reach an entirely different class of 
readers. It is only during the present genera- 
tion that the study of archaeology has been re- 
garded as anything higher than a harmless fad. 
People knew that the remains of Greek and 
Roman art were valuable, because they had been 
told so at school and college; but that “old 
= and pans,” with axes and spears, could 

ave any human interest for men of the en- 
lightened nineteenth century they felt called 
upon somewhat fiercely to question. The 
climax of imbecility seemed to be reached 
when, not content with treasuring the rude 
objects found in our own barrows, some men 
were sc simple as to import similar objects 
from barbarous lands and to institute compari- 
sons between the two. Peter Pindar’s once 
popular satire on Sir Joseph Banks is directed 
against the study of insects; but it may be 
taken as a picture of the feelings of ninety- 
nine out of every hundred persons in the days 
of our grandfathers, with regard to every 
scientific pursuit which did not pay, or was 
not pronounced to be in some way or other a 
handmaid to the then very narrow conception 
of the fine arts. Where almost everything is 
on so high a level of excellence, it is 
not easy—perhaps, indeed, not profitable—to 
make a selection from Sir Henry Howorth’s 
address. We feel, however, that the cautions 
against rash generalisations, and the re- 
minder given that there is hardly a subject 
on which our information is exhaustive, are of 
great value. The account given by Mr. Roach 
le Schonix, of the museum at Nottingham is 
well done and very interesting. Nottingham 
contrasts favourably with the neighbouring city 
of Lincoln, in which there is at present no 
museum nor, so far as we have heard, any 
preparation being made for founding one. The 
correspondence here reproduced, as to the birth- 
place of Edward the Second, between Mr. 
Albert Hartshorne and Sir Llewelyn Turner, 
Deputy Constable of Carnarvon Castle, is highly 
curious. As we have no special knowledge on 
the subject, we cannot take sides in the con- 
troversy. If Sir Llewelyn Turner has a good 
case, he has certainly failed to put it in a 
favourable light. 

















THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Mr. T. FisHER UNW IN’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘The History of Florence for the First Two 
Centuries, the Origin of the City and the 
Constitution of the Republic,” by Prof. Pas- 
quale Villari, translated by Mme. Lind Villari, 
illustrated ; ‘‘Travels and Studies in the Far 
East,” by Mr. Henry Norman, illustrated ; the 
supplementary volume to ‘ Climbing and 
Exploration in the Karakoram Himalayas,” by 
W. M. Conway, with papers by Prof. T. G. 
Bonney, Dr. A. G. Butler, Mr. W. T. Thistleton- 
Dyer, Miss C. A. Raisin, Prof. Roy, &c., and 
a frontispiece portrait of the author; “A 
Literary History of the English People: from 
the Origins to the Renaissance,” by M. J. J. 
Jusserand; the third volume of ‘‘ The Revolu- 
tion and the Empire,” being the memoirs of 
Chancellor Pasquier, translated by Mr. Charles 
Emile Roche, with portraits; ‘‘Charles Brad- 
laugh: a Record of His Life and Work,” by 
his daughter, Mrs. Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner, 
with an account of his parliamentary struggle, 
his politics, and his attitude to religion, by Mr. 
J. M. Robertson, in 2 vols., illustrated; 
‘*Abraham Lincoln: His Speeches, Letters, 
State Papers, and Miscellaneous Writings,” 
edited by Messrs. John G. Nicolay and John 
Hay; ‘‘ The Brehon Laws,” by Mr. Laurence 
Ginnell; ‘‘Popular Sayings Dissected,” by 
Mr. Wallace; ‘In the Guiana Forest,” 
by Mr. James Rodway, illustrated; ‘The 
Mountains of California,” by Mr. John 
Muir, illustrated; ‘‘The Story of Aus- 
tralian Exploration,” by Mr. R. Thynne, 
illustrated; ‘An Encyclopaedia of Proper 
Names” (uniform with the ‘‘Century Dic- 
tionary”); ‘‘Memoirs of a Short Life and 
Biographical Sketch of W. F. A. Gausser, 
translator of Potapenko’s Works,” edited by 
Canon Browne, illustrated. 

Novels.—‘*‘ The Lilac Sunbonnet,” by the 
Rev. S. R. Crockett (and an edition de luxe of 
the author’s “‘Stickit Minister”); ‘‘ Majesty,” 
by Louis Couperus, translated from the Dutch by 
Mr. A. Teixeira de Mattos ; ‘‘The Devil’s Play- 
ground, a Story of the Wild North-West,” by 
Mr. John Mackie; ‘‘ The Wish,” by Hermann 
Sudermann, translated by Miss Lily Hinkel, 
with a biographical introduction by Miss 
Elizabeth Lee; ‘‘ The Mark o’ the De’il, and 
other Northumbrian Tales,” by Mr. Howard 
Pease: ‘‘ Both World Barred,” by Mr. Sydney 
Kean; ‘“‘ Name this Child: a Story of Two,” 
by Mr. Wilfrid Hugh Chesson, in 2 vols. ; in 
the ‘‘Pseudonym Library”-—‘‘ A Husband of 
no Importance,” by Rita; ‘‘ Lesser’s Daughter,” 
by Mrs. Andrew Dean ; ‘‘ Helen,” by Oswald 
Valentine; in the ‘‘ Autonym Library ”— 
‘‘By Reef and Palm,” by Mr. Louis Becke, 
with a preface by the Earl of Pembroke; ‘‘A 
Bachelor Maid,” by Mrs. Burton Harrison; 
“The Play Actress,” by the Rev. S. R. 
Crockett; also ‘‘A Fancy Sketch,” by Mr. 
George Rivers ; ‘‘Mrs. Grand,” by Mr. Papillon; 
‘‘ Gossip of the Caribbees: Sketches of Anglo- 
West Indian Life,” by Mr. W. H. R. Trow- 


bridge. 

Children’s Books. —In the ‘Children’s 
Library ”’—‘‘ The Magic Oak-Tree, and other 
Stories,” by the late Lord Brabourne, illus- 
trated; an adapted version of ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,” with the original illustrations by 
Cruickshank in separate form: ‘‘ The Brounies 
around the World,” written and illustrated by 
Mr. Palmer Cox; ‘‘Topsys and Turvys 
(number 2),” by Mr. P. 8. Hewell, with 
coloured illustrations. 

Poetry.—‘‘ Heart’s Ease, or Poems of Rest 
and Unrest,” by Mr. Theodore Titton ; ‘‘ When 
Life is Young: a Book of Poems for Young 
People,” by Mrs. Mary Maples mele: «« Five 
Books of Song,” by ;Mr. R. W. Gilder, in one 
volume, illustrated by Miss Kate M.° Warren, 
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with a preface by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke ; 
“My Friend,” a Sonnet Sequence, by Quex ; 
“The Guest of Fire,” by Miss Earle; a prose 
version of ‘‘ Piers the Plowman’’; and, in the 
Mermaid Series, the second and third volumes 
of the Best Plays of Ben Jonson. 

Miscellaneous.—‘‘ Furth in Fields,” by Mr. 


Hugh Haliburton; ‘“ Our Town, and 
Some of its People,” by Mr. John 
Menzies, with a frontispiece; ‘‘A King of 


Dreams and Shadows,” by Salik; ‘‘ The 
English Abroad: Sketches by an Australian 
Cousin,” by Miss Susan Gavan Duffy. ‘‘The 
Irish Song Book: with Original Irish Airs,” 
edited with introduction and notes by Mr. 
Alfred Percival Graves, will be added to the 
“New Irish Library.” ‘The Criminology 
Series ”’ will commence with a translation by 
Miss Bella Duffy, edited by Mr. Douglas 
Morrison, of Prof. Lambroso’s work on ‘‘ The 
Female Offender” ; and Mr. Morrison himself 
will contribute a volume on ‘Our Juvenile 
Offenders.” In ‘‘ The Story of the Nations” ; 
“The Crusades,” by Mr. T. A. Archer 
and Mr. Charles L. Kingsford. In the 
“Reformer’s Bookshelf’? — ‘‘ Nihilism as _ It 
Is,” by Stepniak, translated by Mrs. Vognich, 
with an introduction by Dr. Spence Watson ; 
and ‘‘ Claims of the Russian Liberals,” by Mr. 
Felix Volkhovsky. ‘‘ Titled Corruption: The 
Sordid Origin of some Irish Peerages,” by Mr. 
J. G. Swift MacNeill; a new edition of ‘‘ The 
Tales of John Oliver Hobbes,” in a collected 
form, with a portrait by Mr. Harold Spindler. 
Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS, 


History and Memoirs.—‘‘ Letters of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge,” edited by Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge, with portraits and illustrations, in 
2 vols; ‘‘ Memoirs of the Prince de Joinville,” 
with drawings by the author, translated from 
the French by Lady Mary Loyd; ‘The 
Journals of the De Goncourts,” selected and 
edited, with portraits; ‘‘ Napoleon and the 
Fair Sex,” from the French of Frédéric Masson, 
with portraits ; ‘‘ Royal Surroundings ” (Cath- 
erine II.), from the French of K. Waliszewski, 
with portraits. 

Educational.—New volumes of the ‘“ Great 
Educators’? — ‘‘ Rousseau and Education 
according to Nature,” by Paul H. Hanus ; 
“Horace Mann and Public Education in the 
United States,” by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler ; 
“Thomas and Matthew Arnold and their 
Influence on Education,” by Dr. J. G. Fitch. 

Fine Art.—‘* Masterpieces of Greek Sculp- 
ture,” from the German of Prof. Furtwiingler, 
edited by Miss Eugenie Sellers, with plates and 
illustrations; ‘‘Seventeen Masterpieces of 
Rembrandt in the Cassel Gallery,” with an 
essay by Frederick Wedmore, in portfolio ; 
Michel’s ‘‘Rembrandt: His Life, His Work, 
and His Time,” edited by Frederick Wedmore, 
new and enlarged edition in monthly parts; 
“Catalogue of the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Venice,” edited by E. M. Keary, with illus- 
trations ; ‘‘ Catalogue of the Museo del Prado,” 
by E. Lawson, with illustrations. 

Poetry and the Drama.—In Russet and 
Silver,” by Edmund Gosse; ‘A Century of 
German Lyrics,” translated by Kate Freili- 
grath-Kroeker; ‘‘ Hannele: a Dream Poem,”’ 
by Gerhart Hauptmann, translated, with an 
introduction, by William Archer; to be 
followed by the same author’s ‘‘ Lonely Folk ” 
and ‘“‘The Weavers,” ‘‘The Weaker Sex,” 
“Lords and Commons,” and ‘‘The Squire,” 
completing the first series of plays by Arthur 

- Pinero; also ‘‘The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray,” by the same author; the Plays of 
¥. C. Burnand; ‘‘ The First Step,” a Play, by 
William Heinemann. 

Fiction.—In 3 vols.— ‘In Haste and at 


‘“* Her Own Folk,” by Hector Malot, translated 
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“ Come W. Hutchinson ; ‘‘ Mammalia,” 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson ; ‘‘ Pond Life,” by 


by Lady Mary Loyd; ‘‘A Drama in Dutch,” 
by Z. Z.; ‘‘ A Victim of Good Luck,” by W. E. 
Norris ; in 1 vol.—‘‘ The Ebb-Tide,” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne; ‘A 
Pastoral Played Out,” by M. L. Pendered; 
*‘ At the Gate of Samaria,” by W. J. Locke; 
‘“‘A Daughter of this World,” by F. Batter- 
shall; ‘‘ Episodes,” by G. 8S. Street; ‘‘ The 
Green Carnation” and ‘‘ An Altar of Earth ” in 
the ‘‘Pioneer Series”; ‘‘A Common Story,” 
from the Russian of Gontcharov§ and 
‘* Niobe,” from the Norwegian of Jonas Lie, in 
‘* Heinemann’s International Library”; and a 
complete uniform edition of ‘‘ Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson’s Novels,” with introductory notes by 
Edmund Gosse; and the following novels of 
Ivan Turgenev—‘‘A House of Gentlefolk,” 
‘Qn the Eve,” ‘‘ Fathers and Children,” 
‘* Smoke,” and ‘‘ Virgin Soil”; new editions of 
Miss Adeline Sergeant’s ‘‘The Surrender of 
Margaret Bellarmine,” and of ‘‘A Daughter 
of Music,” by G. Colmore. ; 

Illustrated Christmas Books.x—‘‘ A Battle and 
a Boy,” by Blanche Willis Howard, with illus- 
trations by J. M’Neill Barbour; ‘‘ The Attack 
on the Mill,” Emile Zola, with new illustrations 
in black and colour, by E. Courboin; “ Little 
Johannes,” by F. Van Eeden, with an intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang. 

Miscelianeous—‘‘ Corrected Impressions,” by 
George Saintsbury ; ‘‘ Manners, Customs, and 
Observances,” by Leopold Wagner ; ‘‘ Degenera- 
tion,” an Examination of the Laws and Results 
of Nineteenth Century Civilisation, by Max 
Nordau, in 2 vols.; also a fourth edition of 
‘* Alfred Lord Tennyson,” by Arthur Waugh; 
‘* Tsrael among the Nations,” by Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu. 


MEssrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CoO.’s 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Philosophy.—‘‘ Thoughts and Aspirations of 
the Ages: Extracts in Prose and Verse from 
the Great Religious Books of the World,” edited 
by Dr. W. C. Coupland; ‘‘ Natural Rights: a 
Criticism {of some Political and Ethical Concep- 
tions,” by David G. Ritchie; ‘‘ The Principles 
of Psychology,” by G. F. Stout; ‘ Sigwart’s 
Logic,” translated by Helen Dendy, in2 vols.; 
‘* Ethical Discourses,” by Leslie Stephen 
(volumes to follow by Prof. A. Sidgwick, J. H. 
Muirhead, David G [itchie, and others); 
‘* Spiritism : the Keystune of Christianity,” by 
Mrs. Godfrey Clerk. 

Science.—‘‘ A Student’s Text-book of Botany,” 
by Prof. Sidney H. Vines, illustrated, second 
half, completing the work; ‘‘ Text-book of 
Embryology: Invertebrates,’ by Drs. Kor- 
scheltand Heider, of Berlin, translated and edited 
by Prof. E. L. Mark, of Harvard, and Dr. W. M. 
Woodworth, part i., illustrated ; ‘‘ The Cell: its 
Anatomy and Physiology,” by Dr. Oscar Hert- 
wig, of Berlin, translated and edited by Dr. 
H. J. Campbell, of Guy’s Hospital, illus- 
trated; ‘‘Text-book of Palaeontology for 
Zoological Students,” by Theodore T. Groom, 
of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, illustrated, 
forming a supplement to Claus and Sedgwick’s 
‘** Text-bookof Zoology”’ ; ‘‘ Lectures on Human 
and Animal Psychology,” by Prof. Wilhelm 
Wundt, of Leipzig, translated and edited by 
James Edward Creighton and Edward Bradford 
Titchener, of Cornell; ‘‘ Handbook of Syste- 
matic Botany,” by Prof. E. Warming, of 
Copenhagen, translated and edited by Prof. 
M. C. Potter, of the Durham College of Science, 
illustrated; ‘‘Introduction to Physiological 
Psychology,” by Dr. Theodor Ziehen, with illus- 
tration, a new and revised edition; ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Zoology,” by B. Lind- 
say, illustrated. In the ‘“‘ Young Collector 
Series”: ‘‘ Fishes,” by the Rev. H. A. Macpher- 





isure,” by Mrs. Lynn Linton; in 2 vols.— 


. A. Butler; ‘“‘ English Coins,” by Liewellyn 
Jewitt, new edition; ‘‘ Rainmaking and Sun- 
shine,” by John Collinson. 

History, Geography, Travel, &c.—‘' Greek 
Constitutional Antiquities,” by Dr. Gilbert, 
translated by E. Nicklin; ‘‘Annals of the 
English Peasantry,’’ by Russell M. Garnier, in 
2 vols.; ‘‘Records of the Hole Crafte and 
Fellowship of Masons; with a Chronicle of the 
History of the Worshipful Company of Masons 
of the City of London,” by Edward Conder, 
jun., Master of the Masons’ Company; ‘‘ The 
Diary of a Cavalry Officerin the Peninsular and 
Waterloo Campaigns: 1809 to 1815,” by the 
late Lieut.-Col. Tomkinson (16th Light 
Dragoons), edited by his son, James Tomkinson, 
maps and plates, new edition; ‘“ Mr. Picket 
Pin and His Friends: a Sketch of the 
Red Indian at Home,” by Price Collier, 
illustrated from original drawings. ‘Social 
England Series,” edited by Kenelm D. Cotes— 
‘* Introduction to the Social History of 
England,” by the editor; ‘‘ Chivalry,” by 
F. W. Cornish, Vice-Provost of Eton; 
‘‘Troubadours and Courts of Love,” by J. F. 
Rowbotham ; ‘‘The Fine Arts,” by Prof. G. 
Baldwin Brown, of Edinburgh; ‘‘The English 
Manor,” by Prof. Vinogradoff, of Moscow ; 
‘‘The King’s Peace : a Historical Sketch of the 
English Law Courts,” by F. A. Inderwick, 
Q.C.; ‘The Evolution of Household Imple- 
ments,”’ by Henry Balfour. 

Belles Lettres and Art.—‘‘ George Romney and 
his Art,” by Hilda Gamlin, with numerous 
photogravures, collotypes, and other reproduc- 
tions of his pictures; ‘‘ Prose Treatises of 
Richard Rolle of Hampole,” edited from 
hitherto unpublished MSS. by Dr. Carl Horst- 
mann, of Berlin, forming the first volume of the 
‘“‘Old English Library ’’; ‘‘ The Best Books ’’— 
First Supplement, bringing the work down tothe 
Midsummer of 1894, by William Swan Sonnen- 
schein ; ‘“‘ Leigh Hunt,”’ by R. Brinsley Johnson, 
with a portrait; ‘‘ Concordance to the Poetical 
Works of Milton,” by the late John Bradshaw ; 
‘Randolph Lord de Vere, and other Poems,” 
by the Rev. James Bownes; ‘‘ Vox Amoris 
Dei, and other Poems,” by Francis Osmaston ; 
‘* Angeline, and other Poems,” by Farel V. C. 
Serjeant. 

Social Economics and Politics.—‘‘ Six Cen- 
turies of Work and Wages,” by the late J. E. 
Thorold Rogers, new edition; ‘‘The Social 
Side of the Reformation,” by E. Belfort Bax— 
Part I., “German Society at the Close of the 
Middle Ages”; Part II., ‘‘The Peasants’ War ”’; 
Part III., ‘‘ The Rise and Fall of the Anabap- 
tists’’; ‘*Socialism: an Examination of its 
Nature, its Strength, and its Weakness, with Sug- 
gestions for Social Reform,” by Prof. Richard 
T. Ely, of Wisconsin; ‘‘ Social Science and Social 
Schemes,” by James McClelland; ‘‘ Workers 
on their Industries,” a series of addresses 
delivered before the South Place Ethical 
Society ; ‘‘The Land for the People: How to 
Obtain it and How to Manage it,” by Charles 
Wicksteed, second edition, rewritten; ‘‘ Three 
Months as a Factory Hand,” by Paul 
Géhre, translated by Prof. R. T. Ely; 
‘* Moravian and Silesian Miners,’’ by Dr. Benno 
Karpeles. In the ‘‘Social Science Series ”— 
‘‘ Catholic Socialism,” by Dr. Nitti, translated 
by M. Killea, with a preface by D. G. Ritchie ; 
‘“‘The Progress and Prospects of Political 
Economy,” by Prof. J. K. Ingram; ‘ Uni- 
versity Extension,” by Dr. M. E. Sadler; 
‘Social Studies,” by Prof. Mavor; ‘‘ Darwin- 
ism and Race Progress,” by Prof. John Berry 
Haycraft, of the University College of South 
Wales ; ‘“‘ A History of Tithes,” by the Rev. H. 
W. Clarke; ‘‘ Suicide and Insanity,” by Dr. 
J. K. Strahan; ‘‘ Work and Wages,” by the 





son; ‘* Flowering Plants,” by James Britten ; 


| late J. E. Thorold Rogers, new 


ition ; ‘‘ The 
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Student’s Marx,” by Dr. Edward Aveling, new 
edition. 

Educational.—‘‘ Concise Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary for the Use of Students,” by Dr. John R. 
Clark Hall; ‘‘A Student’s Text-book of 
Universal History,” by Dr. Emil Reich; 
‘« Progress in Language, with Special Reference 
to English,” by Prof. Otto Jespersen ; ‘‘ Fried- 
rich Froebel, and the Development of his 
Educational Ideas in his Life,”” by Dr. Hansch- 
mann, translated by Fanny Franks; ‘‘ Reports 
to the Gilchrist Trustees on Secondary Educa- 
tion and Training Colleges in the United States 
of America’”’——(1) ‘‘ Training of Teachers,” by 
Ada B. Bramwell and H. Millicent Hughes ; 
(2) ‘‘ Methods of Teaching,” by Alice Zimmern ; 
(3) ‘* Education of Girls,” by Sara A. Burstall ; 
(4) ‘Graded Schools,” by Mary H. Page; 
** Seyffert’s Dictionary of Classical Antiquities,” 
edited by the late Henry Nettleship and Dr. 

E. Sandys, school edition, revised, with 
more than 450 illustrations; ‘‘German His- 
tory,”’ by C. Abel-Musgrave; ‘‘ Hartmann’s 
Der Arme Heinrich,” edited by Prof. John G. 
Robertson, of Queen Margaret College, Glas- 
gow; ‘‘Sonnenschein’s School Authors,” new 
volumes—‘‘ Storm’s Immensee,” edited by Prof. 
John G. Robertson; ‘Select Readings in 
French Prose and Verse,” edited by V. Oger 
(other volumes to follow, edited by Dr. 
Hermann Hager, of Manchester; Dr. Schiid- 
dekopf, of the Yorkshire College, Leeds; Dr. 
Alexander Thiele, of Queen Margaret College, 
Glasgow). Inthe ‘‘ Parallel Grammar Series” — 
‘** Greek Syntax,” by Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein, 
of the Mason College, Birmingham; “ First 
Greek Reader and Writer,” by Dr. J. 
E. Sandys; ‘‘ Third German Reader and 
Writer,” by Prof. Georg Fiedler, of the Mason 
College, Birmingham ; ‘‘ Fourth French Reader 
and Writer,” by H. E. Berthon. 

Fiction and Gift Books.—‘*The Wages of 
Sin,” by “ Lucas Malet,” new edition; ‘‘ The 
French Prisoner: a Romance of Dartmoor and 
the Western Seas,” by Thomas A. Pinkerton ; 
‘‘The Member for Workshire ; or, Church and 
State,” by Thomas Aspden; ‘‘ A Narrow, 
Narrow World,” by Edith Carrington, illus- 
trated. New editions—‘‘ Margaret Dunmore: 
a Socialist Home,” by J. H. Clapperton ; 
‘*Three Great Lives,” by Frances E, Cooke; 
‘* Bartholomew Legate,’’ by Florence E. 
Gregg. 


Messrs. MEeritvENn’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


vetry.— Ballads,” by Rudyard Kipling; 
“English Lyrics,” selected and edited by W. 
E. Henley; ‘‘The Golden Pomp: A Proces- 
sion of English Lyries from Surrey to Shirley,” 
arranged by A. T. Quiller Couch; ‘‘ Lyra 
Sacra”: An Anthology of Sacred Verse, 
edited by the Rev. H. C. Beeching; ‘‘ An 
Anthology of Irish Verse,” edited by W. B. 
Yeats. 

Illustrated Books.—* A Book of Fairy Tales,” 
retold by 8S. Baring Gould, with illustrations 
and initial letters by Arthur J. Gaskin; “A 
Book of Nursery Songs and Rhymes,” edited 
by 8. Baring Gould, and illustrated by the 
students of the Birmingham Art School; ‘A 
Book of Christmas Verse,”’ edited by the Rev. 
H. C. Beeching, and illustrated by Walter 
Crane; ‘‘ The Battle of the Frogs and Mice,” 
translated by Jane Barlow, and pictured by 
F. D. Bedford; ‘‘ The Imitation of Christ,” by 
Thomas A Kempis, with an introduction by 
Archdeacon Farrar, illustrated by C. M. Gere ; 
‘*The Christian Year,” by John Keble, with an 
introduction and notes by the Rev. W. Lock, 
Sub- Warden of Keble College, illustrated by R. 
Anning Bell. 

General Literature.— Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,” a new edition, 
edited with notes and appendices and 


maps, by J. B. Bury; “A History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times to the 
Hyksos,” by Prof. W.M. Flinders Petrie ; 
‘* Egyptian Decorative Art,” by Prof. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, with 120 illustrations; 
‘‘ Egyptian Tales,” edited by Prof. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, illustrated by Tristram Ellis ; 
*‘Southey’s English Seamen” (Howard, Clif- 
ford, Hawkins, Drake, Cavendish), edited, with 
an introduction, by David Hannay; ‘‘ John 
Ruskin : a Study,” by Dr. Charles Waldstein, 
with a photogravure portrait after Prof. 
Herkomer; ‘‘A Book of English Prose,” 
collected by W. E. Henley and Charles 
Whibley; ‘‘The Early Life of William Ewart 
Gladstone,” by A. F. Robbins, with portraits ; 
“The Deserts of South Central France,” by 
8. Baring Gould, with numerous illustrations 
by F. D. Bedford, 8S. Hutton,. &c., in 2 vols. ; 
‘*A Garland of Country Song,” English Folk 
Songs with their traditional.melodies, collected 
and arranged by the Rev. 8S. Baring Gould 
and H. Fleetwood Sheppard; ‘‘The French 
Riviera,” by Mrs. Oliphant and F. R. 
Oliphant, with illustrations and maps; “‘ British 
Battles,” by the Rev. H. B. George, with 
numerous plans; ‘‘ The Pianoforte Sonata: 
Its Origin and Development,” by J. S. 
Shedlock; ‘‘ English Local Government,” by 
Prof. E. Jenks; ‘‘A Primer of Tennyson,” by 
Prof. W. M. Dixon; ‘‘The Age of the Con- 
dottieri: A Short History of Italy from 1409 to 
1530,” by Oscar Browning; ‘‘ Religion in Boy- 
hood: Notes on the Religious Training of 
Boys,” by E. B. Layard, with a preface by 
J. R. Illingworth; ‘‘The Vaccination Ques- 
tion,” by A. W. Hutton. 

Leaders of Religion.—‘‘ Lancelot Andrewes, 
Bishop of Winchester,” by the Rev. R. L. 
Ottley; ‘‘St. Augustine of Canterbury,” by 
the Rev. Dr. E. L. Cutts, with a portrait ; 
‘“Thomas Chalmers,” by Mrs. Oliphant, second 
edition; ‘‘ John Keble,” by the Rev. Walter 
Lock, seventh edition. 

English Classics.—‘* The Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy,’’ by Lawrence Sterne, with 
anintroduction by Charles Whibley, in 2 vols. ; 
“The Works of William Congreve,” with an 
introduction by G. 8. Street, in 2 vols.; ‘‘ The 
Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, Herbert, and 
Sanderson,”’ by Izaak Walton, with an Intro- 
duction by Vernon Blackburn; ‘‘The Adven- 
tures of Hadji Baba of Ispahan,” by James 
Morier, with an introduction by E. 8. Browne; 
‘*The Poems of Robert Burns,” with an intro- 
duction by W. E. Henley, in 2 vols.; ‘‘ The 
Lives of the English Poets,” by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, with an introduction by James Hep- 
burn Millar, in 3 vols. 

Classical Translations.—Lucian, Six Dialogues 
(‘‘ Nigrinus,” ‘‘ Icaro-Menippus,” ‘‘ The Cock,” 
‘The Ship,” ‘“‘The Parasite,” ‘“‘The Lover of 
Falsehood ’’), translated by 8S. T. Irwin; 
Sophocles, ‘‘ Electra and Ajax,” translated by 
E. D. A. Morshead; Tacitus, ‘‘ Agricola and 
Germania,” translated by R. B. Townshend ; 
Cicero, Select Orations (‘‘ Pro Milone,”’ ‘* Pro 
Murena,”’ ‘ Philippic II.,” ‘‘In Catilinam ’’), 
translated by the Rev. H. E. D. Blakiston. 

University Extension Series.—‘‘The Earth,” 
an Introduction to Physiography, by Evan 
Small; ‘‘ Insect Life,” by F. W. Theobald. 

Social Questions of To-day. — ‘* Women’s 
Work,” by Lady Dilke, Miss Bulley, and Miss 
Whitley. 

Fiction. — ‘‘ Kitty Alone,” a romance of 
Devon life, by 8. Baring Gould, in 3 vols. ; 
‘*Matthew Austin,” a story of English social 
life, by W. E. Norris, in 3 vols.; ‘‘ The Trail 
of the Sword,” a historical romance dealing 
with a stirring period in the history of Canada, 
by Gilbert Parker, in 2 vols.; ‘‘The God in the 
Car,” a story of modern society, by Anthony 
Hope, in 2 vols. ; ‘‘This Man’s Dominion,” by 





| Mrs. Watson, in 2 vols,; ‘‘Round the Red 





Lamp,” by A. Conan Doyle; ‘‘In the Midst 
of Alarms,” by Robert Barr; ‘‘ Subject to 
Vanity,’’ by Margaret Benson, with illustra- 
tions; ‘‘Aut Diabolus Aut Nihil, and Other 
Stories,” by X. L.; ‘‘ Lizerunt, and other East 
End Idylls,” by Arthur Morrison; ‘‘ The 
Coming of Curculain,” by Standish O’Grady, 
illustrated by Murray Smith. 

School Books. — **A Vocab of Latin 
Idioms and Phrases,” ‘‘ Steps to Greek,” and 
‘‘A Shorter Greek Primer of Accidence and 
Syntax,” by A. M. M. Stedman; ‘‘ Selections 
from the Odyssey,” with introduction and 
notes, by E. D. Stone; ‘‘The Elements of 
Electricity and Magnetism,” by R. G. Steel, 
with numerous illustrations; ‘‘The English 
Citizen: His Rights and Duties,” by H. E. 
Malden; ‘‘Index Poetarum Latinorum,” a 
concordance to Latin Lyric Poets, by E. F. 
Benecke; ‘‘A Primer of Business,’”’ by S, 
Jackson; ‘‘ Commercial Arithmetic,” by F. G. 
Taylor. 





Messrs. JAMES Nisset & Co.’s ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 


General.—‘' Prayers for Heart and Home, 
being Morning and Evening Devotions for one 
Month for Family and Private Use,” by the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer; ‘‘ Words to the Laity,” by 
the Archdeacon Sinclair; ‘‘ Why do you not 
believe,” by the Rev. Andrew Murray; ‘The 
New Acts of the Apostles,” being Lectures on 
Foreign Missions delivered under the Duff 
Endowment, by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson, 
with coloured chart showing the prevail- 
ing religions of the world and the progress 
of evangelisation ; ‘‘ Lyrics of a Long Life,” 
by Dr. Newman Hall; “ Morning Thoughts,” 
with original verses, by Charlotte Murray; 
‘‘When the Sun Riseth,” by Miss Colville; 
‘Great Principles of Divine Truth,” by the 
late Canon Hoare, with portrait; ‘‘ Hymns of 
Tersteegen, Suso, and others,” edited by Mrs. 
Frances Bevan; ‘‘ Calvinism Popularised,” by 
H. A. Long, with portrait; ‘‘ Youth’s Ideals,” 
by the Rev. J. Reid Howatt; ‘A Soldier's 
Daughter,” being a short memorial of Miss 
Daniell, of Aldershot ; ‘‘ How to bring Men to 
Christ,” by R. A. Torrey. 

Biblical.—“* The Holiest of All: an Exposi- 
tion of the Hebrews,” by the Rev. Andrew 
Murray; ‘Suggestive Scripture Reference 
Book,” by the Rev. G. F. Bowes; ‘Step by 
Step through the Bible,” Part III., being a 
Life of Christ for Children, by Miss Edith 
Ralph, with 12 illustrations; ‘‘The Books 
of Judges,” by the Rev. Charles Lett Feltoe, 
being one of the Scripture Handbooks on 
the Historical Books of the Old Testament, 
with map; ‘The Bible by Modern Light,” 
Vols. V. and VI, and ‘New Testament 
Hours,” Vol. II., the Apostles: their Lives 
and Letters, Vol. I., Pentecost to Autumn, 
A.D. 45, with Epistles of James, Thessalonians 
and Galatians, by the Rev. Dr. Cunningham 
Geikie; new volumes of the “ Biblical Illus- 
trator,” by Rev. Joseph Exell: ‘‘ Romans,’ 
Vols. I. and IL, ‘St. Peter’s Epistles,” 
**1 Corinthians.” . 

Biographical.—“ Life of Prebendary Gordon 
Calthrop,”” by the Rev Arthur R. M. Finlay- 
son, with portrait; ‘‘A Man’s Gift: being 
the Life and Remains of the Rev. Dr. Alex- 
ander Macleod, of Birkenhead,” by the Rev. 
A. G. Fleming, with estimate of his character 
by the Rev. Principal Fairbairn, with portrait; 
«A Broken Journey : Memoir of Mrs. William 
Beatty,’ by Mrs. G. 8. Rea, illustrated. 

Illustrated Stories.—‘ From Ploughshare to 
Pulpit,” by Dr. Gordon Stables; ‘‘ Lizette, 
by Mrs. Marshall; in the “Golden Ladder 
Series »—‘‘ The Mill on Sandy Creek,” by 
the Rev. E. A. Rand; new volumes im 





the “Pilgrim Series ””—‘‘ Naomi,” by Mrs. 
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J. B. Webb; ‘Barriers Burned Away,” by 
E. P. Roe; “ Wych Hazel,” by S. and A. 
Warner; ‘‘ The Gold of Chickaree: a Sequel to 
‘Wych Hazel,’” by S. and A. Warner; ‘‘ The 
Old Helmet,” by Susan Warner; ‘‘The 
Young Marooners,” by F. R. Goulding; 
“The Letter of Credit,’ by Susan Warner; 
in the ‘‘Golden Silence Series ”—‘‘ Lettice 
Lawson’s Legacy,” by Mrs. Marshall; “A 
Feast of Love,’”’ by Miss Hamilton; ‘‘ Three 
Little Brothers,” by Mrs. Marshall; ‘‘ Three 
Little Sisters,” by Mrs. Marshall; ‘Karl 
Krinken ; or, Christmas Stocking,”’ by Mrs. 
Marshall; in the ‘ Dolly’s Charge Series ”— 
“Mona: the Story of the Fisher Girl,” by 
H. S. Streatfeild; ‘‘ Christian, the Boy of 
Leyden,” by G. Norway ; ‘‘ Fan’s Brother,” by 
Miss Marshall; ‘‘ Maitland’s Money-box,” by 
Lady Dunboyne ; ‘‘ Mountain Mill,” by H. O. 
Coope. 


Messrs. WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co.’s 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


“What is the Church? The Answer of the 
New Testament,” by Canon Sanderson; ‘‘ On 
the Art of Writing Fiction,’ containing con- 
tributions by W. E. Norris, 8. Baring Gould, 
L. B. Walford, Prof. Church, Prof. Douglas, 
L. T. Meade, and others; ‘Stories for our 
Mothers’ Union”; ‘‘ A Young Wife’s Ordeal,” 
by Johanna von Woude; “A Garner of 
Gleanings, Grave and Gay,” gathered by Lady 
Knightley, of Fawsley; ‘‘ The New Floreat” : 
A Letter to an Eton Boy on the Social Ques- 
tion, by'the Rev. the Hon. James G. Adderley ; 
“On the Green”: Village Games, collected by 
G. F. E. Yeatman and Maud R. Hall; “A 
Feast of Stories from Foreign Lands,” by 
James F, Cobb; ‘‘ Fairy Tales from Grimm,” 
with an introduction by 8. Baring Gould, illus- 
trated by Gordon Browne; ‘‘The Daughters 
whe have not Revolted,” by Christabel R. 
Coleridge; ‘‘ Madge’s Legacy,” illustrated ; 
“ John’s Lily,” by Eleanor C. Price, illustrated ; 
“Aylmer Court,” by Henley I. Arden, illus- 
trated; ‘‘ Across two Seas,” by H. A. Forde, 
illustrated ; ‘‘My Lost Manuscript: the 
Romance of a School,” by Maggie Symington ; 
“Qld Songs for Young Voices,” with accom- 
paniments, by Agnes L. Money; “‘ Better than 
Toys for Girls and Boys, T. Pym At Home 
within,’”” a new coloured book for brush and 
crayon work; ‘‘The Adventures of a Gun 
Room Monkey,” by Arthur Lee Knight. 
illustrated by W. H. Overend; ‘‘The Harring- 
tons at Home,” by Ismay Thorn, illustrated 
by Gordon Browne; ‘‘ Youthful Travellers,” a 
Story-book for little Folk, with illustrations ; 
“Where the Brook and River Meet,” by Nellie 
Hellis; ‘“‘The Story Album of Animals” ; a 
new edition of ‘‘ Poems written for a Child,” 
by Two Friends; “Thoughts for the Sick,” 
by Agnes L. Money; besides the annual 
volumes of Mothers in Council, edited by C. M. 
Yonge, Chatterbox, Sunday, The Prize, Leading 
Strings, Friendly Work, Friendly Leaves, The 
Young Standard Bearer, &c. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Scureiser, Th. Die helleniatiechen Reliefbilder, brsg. u. 
erliiutert. 11. Lfg. Leipzig: E . 24M. 
Srupien zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte. 4. Hft. Der 


succinct guide to the scribe of the Sacred Scroll, 
that he may know which of the names of God 
is sacred and which denotes another deity and 
is profane. 
occurs in the writing of a sacred name the 
whole column must be cut out, if the scroll is 
to be used in the religious service, while the 
names of other deities (strange gods) may 
be scratched out and corrected. 
have existed from ancient times, whether a 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 


Axcarv, neues, der Gesellschaft f. iiltere deutsche Geschichts- 
kunde. 20. Bd. Hannover: Hahn. 12M. 

Darpr, F. Geschichte der Stadt Bochum, nebst Urkunden- 
buch. Bochum: Stumpf. 8 M. 

Demay, Ernest. Recueil des lois sur la chasse en Europe et 
daus les pettens pee d@’Am¢rique, d@’ Afrique et d’ Asie. 
Paris: Firmin-Didot. 10 fr. ; 

Frommnoip, G. Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte. Berlin: Hey- 


mann. 5 M. 
Geanpin, leCommandant. Le dernier Maréchal de France : 
- bo mpnagy Paris: Picard Reet, fr. dep ~. er = 
ICOULLAUD, ° er, ui e lop) ion, 
1817—1830. Paris: Plon. 8 fr. = 
Vuitton, L. Le Voyage. Paris: Dentu. 16 fr. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Gimoet, K. W. v. Gevlogie v. Bayern. 2. Bd. Geologische 
Beschreibung v. Bayern. Cassel: Fischer. 60 M. 


PHILOLOGY. 
Deuirzson, F, Assyrisches Handwirterbuch. 1. Tl. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs. 14 


> M. 
———— W. A Concise yo of the Assyrian 





guage £Syr gli h-G Part I. Berlin: 
Reuther. 5M. . 
Sisawarnr’s Buch iib. Gie Grammatik. Ubers. u. erkliirt v. 
G. in: Reuther. 4M. 


Wortrina, J. E. Die Syntax in den Werken Alfreds d. 
Grossen. 1.Thl. Bonn: Hanstein. 12 M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


DISCOVERY OF AN UNKNOWN WORK OF 
MAIMONIDES, 

Lendon : Sept. 9, 1894. 
Of all the Jewish writers there is none so 
famous as Maimonides. Everything from his 
pen is held in high reverence, especially his 
works on philosophy and religious practice. It 
seems, therefore, almost incredible that Mai- 
monides should have written a book that has 
up to the present day remained totally un- 
known. And yet this is a fact, however sur- 
prising it may be. 
Some time ago I acquired some very valuable 
Hebrew MSS., which came from the East: 
among them a copy of the Pentateuch with 
the tittles, which is probably the oldest in 
existence, and a small treatise entitled ‘‘ Com- 
men on the Sacred and Profane Names of 
God in the Pentateuch, by Rabbi Moses ben 
Maimon,” i.e., Maimonides. At first I natu- 
rally doubted the truth of this ascription ; 
but a careful study of the contents has now 
totally dispelled my doubts, and convinced 
me of the extreme value of this hitherto 
unknown work of Maimonides. He quotes 
therein his Great Compendium, the Guide, and 
the Book on Precepts. The style is pure 
Hebrew, and has the peculiar grandezza of 
Maimonides. I have verified the references to 
those works, and found them exact. Also in 
the philosophical explanations there is abso- 
lute identity of thought between the new 
treatise and the Guide. 
From these references, it seems that this 
treatise must have been the last work of his 
life, death supervening almost immediately 
after its completion, which weuld easily explain 
why it has remained unknown. 
The treatise, as the title indicates, is a 


The reason is, that if a mistake 


Doubts 





Ueberg: ilim Elsass. Ein Beitrag zur Baugeschichte 
<< Mittelalters v. E. Polaczek. Strassburg: Heitz. 


THEOLOGY. 
Perucnowsk1, M. Beitziige zur Bibelex des Talmud. 
I. Frankfart-a-M.: Kauffmann. 3M. 
Rosrrmann, M. Studien zum Buche Tobit. Berlin: Mayer 
& Miiller. 1M. 50 Pf. 


word such as Adonay, in Gen. xviii., 3 means 
God or Lord, and Maimonides considered it his 
duty to set those doubts at rest and decide 
how such a word ought to be treated. He 
strengthens his assertions by referring to the 
Aramaic translation of Onkelos, who repre- 
sents the traditional interpretation of the Syna- 


often, which is another element of importance 
in this treatise. In many instances * gives 
philosophical and philological interpretations 
of the various names of God in the Bible. 
These are the only instances known of Mai- 
monides writing in Hebrew on_ philosophical 
subjects, all his other philosophical writings 
being in Arabic. 

Iam now preparing an edition of this new 
treatise of Maimonides, with an English trans- 
lation and explanatory notes. 

M. GaAsTEr. 








THE SOURCES OF CHAUCER’S PRIORESSES TALE. 
Cambridge: September 3, 1894. 


I endeavoured to point out in the ACADEMY 
of September 1 that Chaucer took the leading 
ideas for his Prioresses Tale partly (as is well 
known) from one of the Miracles of Our Lady 
by Gautier de Coinci, and partly (as perhaps 
may not have been noticed before) from 
another of the same set of poems by the same 
author. I also gave, at the same time, an 
epitome of the latter story. 

It has occurred to me that some readers may 
like to see this story somewhat more exactly 
represented. With this view, I venture to 
present a doggerel version of it, iine for line, 
without claiming any very close exactitude for 
my translation. I fear the story is, even in the 
a sufficiently dull ; and I do not pretend 
to have in any way improved it. 

I must note that I have omitted the moral at 
the end. It consists of thirteen lines, and is 
chiefly remarkable for complexity of rhymes. 
The last twelve lines end in -oie, -oier, -oia, 
-oies, -oit, and -oite. I do not care (as Chaucer 
says) to ‘‘ follow such curiosity.”’ 

‘‘THE CLERK OF CHARTRES, 


** There lived at Ohartres, as authors say, 
A clerk, whose mood was proud and gay ; 
In pleasures of the world too curious. 
Moreover, he was so luxurious 
That every whim was uncontrolled. 
His doings were so wild and bold, 
That pleasure proved his only guide. 
Of Easter or of Christmas-tide, 

Of solemn vigil, or of feast, 
He thought no more than does the beast. 
He lost all sense of shame or law 
That kept his fellow men in awe. 
In short, he cared not to be good, 
Whate’er he wished for, he pursued. 
The spice of good that lingered last 
Was this: on no account he passed— 
However on intrigue intent, 
However much on pleasure bent— 
Before the Virgin’s image dear, 
But down he knelt and dropped a tear. 
Then, on his knees, with rueful face, 
He evermore implored her eC, 
And piously would smite his breast. 
In all his folly, with true zest 
He loved the Saviour’s Mother dear. 
But guileful enemies drew near, 
And so maltreated him one day 
That soon upon his bier he lay, 
Nor could his numerous sins confess. 
Then every man spoke more or less 
Of vengeance, that is folly’s meed. 
‘To kill him was a righteous deed,’ 
The chorus cried, ‘ for all his days 
He spent in vice’s shameful ways.’ 
The clergy all, without remorse, 
Resolved that such a sinful corse 
Should ne’er in holy bounds be placed ; 
Their burial-ground would be disgraced 
If one should there be laid to rest 
Who died a sinner, unconfessed. 
So, in an outer ditch, they gave 
The luckless clerk a felon’s grave. 
But She, whence thoughts of pity flow, 
In whom all loving feelings glow, 
Who to her worshippers shows grace, 
Remembered this _— sinner’s case. 
The holy Queen, the Virgin bright, 








Stoscu, G. St. Paulus, der Apostel, Eine apologet. Studie. 
Leipzig: Faber. 3 M. 


gogue. 


Maimonides therefore quotes him very 


Appeared, upon the thirtieth night, 
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To one of these most holy clerks ; 
And, after some severe remarks, 
Asked for what cause or what excuse 
Her chancellor had met abuse ? 

‘ Madam,’ said he, ‘ as heaven is true, 
Your chancellor I never knew ; 

I never saw your face before !’ 

The Virgin said, ‘ I set much store 
By that lamented clerkly wight 
Whom ye interred, the other night, 

So vilely, in yon loathsome place ! 

Ye did him, sir, this great disgrace 

A month ago, not less nor more. 

Yet many a time he knelt before 

My image, clasping hands in prayer. 
hate’er his foolish pranks, ’tis fair 

To own, he never meant but well. 

His scalding tears full often fell 

When reverently to me he prayed. 

Then what can [ but thus upbraid 

Your conduct, when ye thus refuse him, 

And like an outcast felon use him ? 

Now take him thence, for so I bid you, 

And tell the clergy how I chid you ; 

Nor think you have forgiveness won, 

Unless, ere sinks to-morrow’s sun, 

I find my friend, with honour dight, 

New buried in your holiest site.’ 

The morn beholds the priest repeating 
Before a crowded, awe-struck meeting, 
With many a tear, the mandate given 
So strictly by the Queen of Heaven. 

All wonder with unfeigned surprise, 
All cross themselves, with tearful eyes. 
Both clerk and lay, in eager haste, 

The slighted corse have soon displaced, 
So eagerly they turned the ground. 

Lo! in the sinner’s mouth they found 
A flower, as fragrant and as fair 
As it had newly blossomed there ; 

And all beheld, with wondering dread, 
The sinner’s tongue as fresh and red 

As is the new-blown rose in May. 

As whole and uncorrupt it lay 

As if its owner were alive. 

Each gazer seems to see it strive 

To move, as though it fain would pray, 
And still some words of praise would say 
To Christ and to His Mother dear. 

With many a hotly falling tear 
Was many a rueful face arrayed, 

All spoke in prayer—‘ O holy Maid, 
Who barest Christ, the Lord sublime, 
How well that man employs his time 
Who worships thee with humble fear ! 
O, holy Mary, Lady dear, 

How well for every man and maid 
Who humbly secks Thy ready aid!’ 

Thus many a mournful tear they spill, 
And when their long lament was still, 
They raised the corse with reverence due, 
And, ’midst a vast and contrite crew, 
With well-sung mass and grief profound 
They laid the clerk in holiest ground.” 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 








THE OGHAM X AT DONARD. 
Cambridge : Sept. 8, 1891. 

In my letter on the above subject, in the 
ACADEMY of September 8, on p. 175, 1. 16, for 
‘‘and the horizontally crossed X also,” read 
‘*as well as the translinear X.’’ Further down, 
for lagini read Lagini (twice); for magi, Maggi 
read mayi, maqyi; and for Lminagea read 
Lminacqa. 

These corrections are necessary, as the proof- 
sheet of my letter apparently did not reach the 
printers in time. 


R. A. 8. MACALISTER. 


SCIENCE. 
MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. XVI. 
Nos. 2and 3. (Baltimore.) The earlier num- 
ber opens with ‘‘Compound Determinants,” in 
which W. H. Metzler deduces from certain 
relations of these determinants a theorem in 
symmetric and skew-symmetric determinants, 





and from this derives a theorem in matrices. 
Hence the paper relates to determinants and to 
matrices. References for — of several 
theorems are made to the ordinary text-books. 
Short articles follow on ‘‘ The Order of Terms 
in a Semi-convergent Series,” by H. P. 
Manning, and on ‘“‘The Addition Theorems of 
Jacobi and Weierstrass,” by E. Study. This 
latter is a new presentation of matter in the 
paper ‘‘Sphirische Trigonometrie, Ortho- 
gonale Substitutionen, und Elliptiche Func- 
tionen” (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1893). A. Chessin 
writes at length upon the ‘Summation of 
Logarithmic and Exponential Series,” and adds 
a short note on the general solution of Bessel’s 
equation. Prof. F. Morley’s paper on ‘‘ Ad- 
justable Cycloidal and Trochoidal Curves” 
contains an attempt to obtain generalisations 
of some well-known properties of these curves. 
The article is illustrated with numerous figures. 
A note on ‘‘ Induced Linear Substitutions,” by 
Prof. Franklin, concludes the number. 

Dr. Craig commences No. 3 with a class of 
“Uniform Transcendental Functions,” in which 
he gives a mode of forming a function of the 
kind indicated by the title, which has been dis- 
cussed by M. Picard in the Comptes Rendus 
for 1878. M. G. Humbert contributes a long 
article ‘‘sur les Surfaces de Kummer Ellipti- 
ques.” Mr, Basset, in contravention of views 
propounded by Mr. Love in his treatise on 
Elasticity, furnishes a memoir on ‘The 
Deformation of Thin Elastic Plates and Shells.” 

The Outlines of Quaternions. By Lieut-Col. 
H. W. L. Hime. (Longmans.) Our _ first 
acquaintance with the subject of this work was 
made one night as we were crossing from Holy- 
head to Kingstown. It says much for Prof. 
Tait’s article, ‘‘ Quaternions”’ (in vol. I. of the 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin Messenger of 
Mathematics), that its novelty to us and clear- 
ness enabled us to overcome the discomforts 
which sometimes accompany that passage. 
The paper contained the substance of a few 
elementary lectures delivered in 1858. In the 
following volume of the Messenger Prof. 
Kelland gave a brief exhibition of the elements 
of the subject, and of their application to some 
of the best-known problems of solid geometry. 
In his introduction to Quaternions (Kelland and 
Tait, 1883) Prof. Kelland writes :— 

‘There is no branch of mathematics in which 

results of such wide variety are deduced by one 
uniform process; there is no territory like this to 
to be attacked and subjugated by a single 
weapon... . the reader does not require to 
encumber his memory with a host of conclusions 
already arrived at in order to advance. Every 
problem is more or less self-contained ! ’’ 
The author of the work under notice has 
built it up not only on the foundations of 
Hamilton, Tait, Kelland, and Hardy, but has 
also consulted Molenbroek’s Théorie du 
Quaternionen (1891), and one or two other 
works of authority. He eschews a preface, and 
avoids the collection of a number of illustra- 
tive exercises. The book consists of two parts: 
Subtraction and addition of vectors, and 
division and multiplication of two vectors. 
The former is divided into four chapters with 
sections, and the latter into thirteen chapters 
with sub-sections. With reference to exercises, 
we should state that chapter 13, ‘‘ Illustrations 
in Quaternions,”’ contains ten sections in which 
numerous examples are fully worked out. We 
have noted a few typographical errors, such as 
omission of accents, &c.; but these are easily 
detected by the reader. In the absence of a 
preface, we should infer that the author has 
aimed at producing a text-book suitable for 
junior students ; and in this he appears to have 
succeeded. At any rate, we have read it with 
considerable interest. 


Manual of Practical Logarithms. By W. N. 
Wilson. (Rivington, Percival & Co.) This 





manual assumes such an acquaintance with the 
subject as may be gained from standard works 
on algebra and trigonometry, and_attention is 
entirely devoted to elucidating methods of 
solution. The numerous illustrative examples 
are given exactly in the form in which they 
should be worked out in examinations. A very 
large number of examples for practice are given, 
and an extensive selection is made from ex- 
amination papers in which logarithms play an 
important part. The moralist( Vanity Fair, chap. 
36) advises his readers not to be intimate with 
gentlemen who live well on nothing a year, 
but ‘‘ to take the calculations at second-hind, 
as you do logarithms, for to work them your- 
self, depend upon it, will cost you something 
considerable.”” The work before us reduces the 
logarithmic difficulty to a minimum, but it says 
nothing of the other. 


Le Calcul Simplifié par les procédés mécaniyues 
et graphiques. Par M.M. D’Ocagne. (Paris: 
Gauthier-Villars.) M. D’Ocagne, a rising young 
engineer, is already well known by his numerous 
contributions to mathematics. The Calcul 
Simplifié is made up of three papers read 
by him at conférences held in the Conserva- 
toire National des Arts et Métiers (Feb- 
ruary 26, and March 5 and 19, 1893). The 
subject of the first conférence is ‘Les In- 
struments et les Machines Arithmétiques, 
Arithmographe Troncet, l’Additionneur Roth, 
lArithmométre Thomas, la Machine Roth, 
les Machines Différentielles (Babbage, Scheutz, 
Bollée), Machines Tchebichef.” A long note 
gives a ‘description et indication du mode 
d@’emploi de la machine arithmétique 4 mouve- 
ment continu de M. Tchebichef.” At the 
second conférence an account is given of ‘‘ Les 
Instruments Logarithmiques, les Tracés Graph- 
iques, les Tables Numériques ou Barémes.” 
The final conférence is taken up with “les 
Tables Graphiques ou Abaques, la Nomo- 
graphie.” The whole subject is treated in 
considerable detail, and is illustrated with 
numerous plates. To the engineering student 
the pamphlet should be highly interesting. 








THE MEGHADUTA OF KALIDASA. 


In the July number of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society there is a short notice of a new 
edition of this well-known poem, prepared, 
together with a Sinhalese paraphrase, by the 
Hon. T. B. Pianabokke of Ceylon. It was 
edited from a ‘‘ unique manuscript” discovered 
in Kandy by Mr. William Gunatilaka, and 
exhibits many readings differing from those of 
Prof. H. H. Wilson’s text published in 1813, 
and again in 1843. A list of the most impor- 
tant of these readings is appended to the notice 
in question, and I observe that many of them 
are found in an edition published in Calcutta 
by Madanamohana Tarkalankira, in Samvat 
1907 = 1850 A.D. 

By far the most interesting, however, as well 
as the most important, edition of the Megha- 
diita is one just brought out by that indefatig- 
able worker, Mr. Kasinath Bapu Pathak, of 
Poona. It consists of the text, Mallinitha’s 
commentary, the various readings supplied by 
five other commentaries and by Prof. Wilson, 
an English translation, and critical and ex- 
planatory notes. The chief interest, however, 
centres in the text, the source of which is 
indeed ‘‘unique.” Mr, Pathak found it em- 
bedded in Jinasena’s well-known Jaina work, 
entitled Pérsvabhyudaya, by a process which 
he describes as follows : 

‘* Each stanza in the Pirsvibhyudaya borrows one 
or two lines from the Meghadiita, the remaining 
lines being composed by Jinasena himself. In this 
way the entire poem of Kilidisa is subjected to 
the process known as samasyd-pirana. By the 


well-known rules of this process Jinasena was 
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pound to accept Kalidisa’s verses as he found 
them, without in the slightest way altering them ; 
otherwise his reputation as a consummate master 
of versification would have suffered considerably. 
The whole performance is so clever, that a person 
who has not previously read or heard of the 
Cloud-messerger will hardly suspect that the 
Parivdbhyudaya contains within itself an entire 
Brahmanical poem, though Jinasena states the 
fact at the end. It is clear, therefore, that the 
arrangement of the verses in the Parsvdbhyudaya is 
such as to make it all but impossible for subse- 
quent scribes or commentators to tamper with the 
text. . . . These considerations will suffice to con- 
vince us that the IJeghadita preserved in the 
Pirsvébhyudaya, which contains 120 verses only, 
represents the text of the poem as it was known 
to Jinasena in the latter part of the eighth cen- 
tury’ (Preface, pp. 14, 15). 

The volume has for an introduction a lecture 
whith was delivered before the Bombay branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society in April last, in 
which the data available fer determining the 
exact date of Kalidasa are carefully examined. 
The conclusion arrived at, with the aid of Sir 
Alexander Cunningham’s exhaustive paper on 
the Ephthalites or White Huns, is that the 
poet flourished in the first half of the sixth 
century; and I think this may be regarded as 
a final settlement of the question. 

This is not the only date which has been 
satisfactorily determined for us by the researches 
of my learned friend; and his papers, entitled 
“Dharmakirti and S‘ankaracharya,” ‘ Bhar- 
trihari and Kumarila,’”’ and ‘‘ Was Bhartrihari 
a Buddhist ?” which were contributed to the 
Journal of the Bombay branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in the years 1891, 1892, and 
1893 respectively, together with one on 
“Kumarila in Digambara Jaina Literature,” 
which was sent to the Oriental Congress of 
1892, are of the highest value for fixing the 
real dates of those old writers and of many 
others who occupy less prominent positions 
among the Sanskrit literati of those early 
centuries. 

G. A. Jacos (Colonel). 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 


Tne September number of the Geographical 
Journal (Edward Stanford) contains the first 
authentic account from an European eye-wit- 
ness that has ever been published about that 
mysterious sub-Himalayan region known as 
Kafiristan. The author is Mr. G. 8. Robertson, 
an Indian official, who spent more than a year 
exploring the country and making friends with 
the inhaktitants. It is understood that he has 
also submitted a secret report to the Govern- 
ment; and we trust that no political scruples 
will be allowed to interfere with the publica- 
tion of such an unique record of ethnographical 
exploration. For, though the Kafirs or Siah- 
Posh are not all that legend has made them 
out to be, undoubtedly they represent one of 
the very few pure races anywhere to be found, 
who have preserved their independence for 
centuries against their Mahommedan neigh- 
bours. On the present occasion, Mr. Robert- 
son does not trouble himself with ethnical or 
linguistic questions, which, indeed, have 
already been fairly settled. He is content to 
give his own experiences, and to describe the 
general features of the country and the customs 
of the inhabitants. Their most striking mental 

acteristics are, he says, cupidity, jealousy 
of one another, and intertribal hatred: they 
will even callin the aid of Mahommedans, to 
avenge themselves on another Kafir tribe. On 
the other hand, they have strong family 
affection, and are capable of performing 
the greatest acts of self-sacrifice in war. 
They have no blood feuds, but the penalty for 

ing a fellow-tribesman is banishment, 
which has led to the establishment 





of cities of refuge. Full details are 
given of their religious ceremonies, which 
consist of dances, songs, and _ sacrifices, 
but no prayers. In this connexion, Mr, 
Robertson’s testimony is the more valuable, 
because he seems to have had no preconceived 
opinions. ‘‘ The spirit of a dead man becomes 
a shade, a mere shape, like the phantoms we 
see in a dream.” The high position assigned 
both to orators and to pshurs, or inspired 
medicinemen, is also noticeable. Finally, Mr. 
Robertson hints that there is a secret valley in 
Kafiristan, where everything is even more 
strange than elsewhere, and where an unknown 
tongue is spoken, that sounds like a soft 
musical mewing. 


Nor unworthy of being named with Mr. 
Robertson’s paper on Keafiristan is one in the 
August number of the Geographical Journal, in 
which Mr. T. J. Alldridge, another English 
official, describes his exploration of the interior 
of Sierra Leone, which he penetrated to the 
distance of about 400 miles from the coast, 
making treaties and opening trade. ‘There is, 
of course, nothing very new to learn about the 
West African negro, though it is instructive to 
hear that the further from European influence 
the higher the civilisation. Another curious 
fact is the influence everywhere exercised by 
Mahommedan missionaries, as purveyors of 
written fetishes. But the moral of the whole 
is that this populous, fertile, and fairly healthy 
country at the back of an historic British 
colony should have remained so long untra- 
versed by any European. 


NuMBER 1 of Part iii. of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (London: Kegan 
Paul & Co.)—which is devoted to anthropology 
—contains two valuable articles. One of these, 
by the late Dr. James Wise, is an historical 
account of the Mahommedans of Eastern 
Bengal, giving details about the various sects 
that have arisen under Wahabi influence. As 
is well known, some of these sectaries have 
taken the lead in resistance to agrarian 
exactions, and it is interesting to learn that 
they take refuge in the alluvial islands which 
are directly managed by the Government. We 
notice that Dr. Wise does not confirm the 
common opinion that the Mahommedans of 
Bengal are superior in physique to their Hindu 
brethren. The other article, by Mr. 8. E. Peal, 
entitled ‘‘ Fading Histories,” is full of curious 
information drawn from his thirty years’ ex- 
perienca of the Assam frontier. A _ scientific 
explanation is given of the nomadic system 
of forest cultivation known as jhum — 
namely, that the rapid growth of natural 
grasses will not permit tillage to be continued 
on the same spot for more than three years. 
A new derivation is also given of the word 
‘‘Naga,” which has usually been connected 
with snakes and snake-worship. According to 
Mr. Peal the Assamese name is noga = folk, 
connected with the familiar Bengali lok or 
“logue,” and the same word is found among 
the Dravidian Khonds and Uraon. Mr. Peal 
repeats his theory that exogamic marriage 
arose out of tribal communism, which latter he 
regards as the universal system of primitive 
man. We may also mention a paper on the 
nasal index, by Dr. R. Havelock Charles, of 
Lahore. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. Cuartes P. G. Scorr has reprinted 
from the Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association a second paper on ‘‘ English 
Words which have gained or lost an Initial 
Consonant by Attraction,” in continuation of 
a former one already noticed in the ACADEMY. 
On this occasion he deals mainly with proper 
names, beginning with those involving Saint. 





For example: St. Osyth, in Essex, is locally 
pronounced ‘‘Toosy”’; St. Ann has given rise 
to ‘*Turnchapel”; St. Antony to ‘ Tantony 
pig”; St. Audry to “tawdry”; and St. 
Andrew (possibly) to ‘‘dandy.”” In connexion 
with the last-mentioned word, Mr. Scott 
discusses ‘‘ dandiprat,” a dwarf and a small 
Tudor coin, both of which he would derive 
from a hypothetical dwarf in the reign of 
Henry VII. called Andrew Pratt. Another 
class of proper names that he deals with at 
length is the diminutives: Dick, Hob, Hodge, 
&e. His explanation of Dick is briefly this : 
Richard, Rick, Hick, old Ick, d’Ick— hence, 
Dickens, Dixon, &c.; Hob comes from “ our 
(R)ob,” and in its turn gives rise to Dobbin. 


Similarly, Hodge is from ‘our (R)oger,” 
and has’ given rise to Dodge and 
Dod. Other words treated of at some length 
are: ‘*‘ courser”’—a dealer in horses, ‘ icicle,” 


and ‘‘kin.”’ As wesaid before, Mr. Scott displays 
throughout a most unusual acquaintance with 
the historical materials of his subject, combined 
with both ingenuity and humour. 


FINE ART. 


A Descriptive and Classified Catalogue of 
Portraits of Queen Elizabeth. By Freeman 
M. O’Donoghue. (Quaritch.) 


We have already had valuable lists and 
catalogues of the portraits of Henry VIIL., 
Edward VI., Queen Mary Tudor, and Mary 
Queen of Scots, from such writers as Sir 
Francis Madden, John Gough Nichols, and 
Mr. George Scharf; and now Mr.O’ Donoghue, 
of the British Museum, has produced, with 
much care and research, a catalogue of the 
portraits of Queen Elizabeth. In compiling 
this work Mr. O’ Donoghue has made use of 
the catalogues of the South Kensington 
Portrait, Loan, and Miniature Exhibitions, 
and of tire Tudor Exhibition held in the Now 
Gallery; aud he has been aided by the 
advice and suggestions of the Director of 
the National Portrait Gallery, and by un- 
restricted access to his invaluable series of 
annotated sketch-books, which represent the 
learned and patient study, during many 
years, of our chief authority on the subject 
of national portraiture. For particulars of 
the various engraved portraits of the Queen, 
the Print Room and Library of the British 
Museum, the Royal Library at Windsor, 
the Sutherland and Hope Collections at 
Oxford, and the Biblioth¢que Nationale, 
Paris, have been laid under contribution; and 
to the various works of Hawkins, Franks, and 
Gruber, of De Gray Birch, King, and Drury 
Fortnum, are due the lists of medals, coins, 
seals, and gems portraying the monarch. 
The result is a very complete and valuable 
record of the representations of Queen 
Elizabeth, a book that will hold its place 
as the standard work of reference on the 
subject with which it deals. 

In his introduction Mr. O. Donoghue 
gives an account of the artists working in 
Eogland during the time of Elizabeth, by 
whom she may have been depicted, though 
the ascription of most of her portraits is 
merely conjectural, few of them bearing 
any signature or mark of the painter, the 
allegorical picture at Hampton Court, in 
which she appears with Juno, Venus, and 
Minerva, dated 1569, and bearing the 
initials of Lucas D’Heere, aud the portrait 
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at Welbeck Abbey, inscribed with the 
initials of Marc Gheeraedts, being exceptions 
in this respect. 

In addition to these two painters, Mr. 
O'Donoghue mentions Nicholas Lyzarde ; 
Federigo Zucharo, who visited England in 
1574, and to whom many portraits of Eliza- 
beth are attributed with more or less 
probability, especially one at Great Hamp- 
ton, which bears a mark like a ‘ Z,” that 
has been regarded as his initial; Richard 
Lyne, a painter and engraver who worked for 
Archbishop Parker, and may have painted 
the Queen during one of her visits to the 
prelate; Cornelius Ketel, who was in 
England from 1573 to 1581, and is stated 
to have painted her by order of the Earl 
of Hertford, during a royal visit to his 
mother, the Duchess of Somerset, at Han- 
worth, in 1578; and Richard Stevens, a 
Dutch statuary painter and engraver, to 
whom Walpole assigned the portrait of 
Elizabeth, in an elaborate dress patterned 
with animals, monsters, and flowers, at 
Hardwick Hall, because this artist worked 
for the Cavendish family, some of his 
receipts still remaining in the possession of 
the Duke of Devonshire. We have also 
George Gower, who in 1584 was appointed 
sergeant-painter to Queen Elizabeth, and 
was granted by patent the exclusive right 
**to make or cause to be made all and all 
manner of purtraicts and pictures of our person 
phisiognomy and proporcon of our bodye in 
oil cullers upon bourdes or canvas, or to grave 
the same on copper, or to cutt the same in 
woode, or to printe the same being cutte in 
copper or woode or otherwise,” 


with the exception that Nicholas Hilliard 
was allowed to execute miniatures of the 
Queen ‘in small compasse in lymnynge 
only and not otherwise.’ Gower, however, 
— to have held his office for only a 
short period, and none of his works have 
been identified. Another painter of the time 
was John de Critz, a Flemish artist patronised 
by Walsingham. In an annotated copy of 
Holland’s ‘‘ Baziliwlogia ”—I presume that 
formerly in the possession of Sir James 
Winter Lake—the engravings of Elizabeth, 
Walsingham, and Sidney, in that work, are 
stated to have been done from pictures 
belonging to De Critz, which perhaps were 
painted by himself; and, as sergeant- 
painter to James I., he certainly painted the 
effigy of Queen Elizabeth in Westminster 
Abbey, sculptured by Maximilian Powtran 
or Colt in 1605, 

The account that is given of Nicholas 
Lyzarde is not strictly accurate. The state- 
ment that his only recorded work is “a 
table painted with the history of Ahasuerus ” 
is incorrect; for his New Year’s gift to 
Queen Mary Tudor in 1556 was “‘a table 
painted with the Maundy” (Nicholl’s Zi/us- 
trations — New Year Gifts to Queey Mary, 
p- 11); and he died, not in 1570, but in 
the following year, the burial of ‘‘ Nicholas 
Lyzard, painter unto the Queen’s majestie,” 
es on April 5, 1571, in the register 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, his will, dated 
February 14, 1570, being proved on April 
20, 1571 (Archaeologia, vol. xxxix., p. 45). 

The names of Francis and William Segar, 
John and Thomas Bettes, Rowland and 
N icholas Lockey, Peter Cole, J. de Bruy, and 





Peake, are mentioned as those of painters 
of the time ‘‘ whose works have sunk into 
oblivion”; and two miniaturists, Nicholas 
Hilliard and his pupil, Isaac Oliver or 
Olivier, receive a more detailed reference. 
The former, a native of Exeter, who was 
born in 1537 and died in 1619, possessed, as 
above noted, the exclusive right of portray- 
ing ‘‘in small compass ” the features of the 
Queen, and he obtained a patent in similar 
terms from James I. He executed many 
miniatures of Elizabeth: that in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Jeffrey Whitehead, showing her 
with a rose set in her yellow-brown hair, 
at the end of a MS. prayer-book that 
belonged to the Queen, which also contains 
a miniature of the Duke of Alengon by 
the same hand, is an especially admirable 
example of his work. He was a goldsmith 
by trade, and engraved the second Great 
Seal of the Queen in 1586, in which the 
monarch appears enthroned and crowned, 
with sceptre and ball in her hands, and as 
a reward he received a lease for twenty-one 
years of Poyle Stanmore, Middlesex, Oliver 
undoubtedly portrayed the Queen ; but none 
of his renderings of her can be certainly 
identified, though a ;.u drawing at Windsor 
has been regarded as his original for the 
celebrated plate engraved by Crispin van de 
Passe, the elder. 

To the names of these miniaturists should 
certainly have been added that of Levina 
Terling, daughter of Simon Benich, a 
miniaturist of Bruges. She worked in 
England, and appears to have married an 
Englishman. In 1558 she presented to 
Elizabeth, ‘“‘ The Queen’s picture finely 
painted upon a card”; and, again, in 
1561 there was presented “ by Mrs. Levina 
Terling, the Queenes personne, and other 
personnages in a box fynely painted.” 
(Archaeologia, vol. xxxix., p. 39.) These 
works have not been identified; but the 
former of them, presented in the very 
year when Elizabeth became queen, and 
placed by her for safe-keeping in the hands 
of ‘‘Mrs. Newton,” may possibly be the 
miniature, now lost, recorded by Mr. 
O’Donoghue as No. 7, with the entry from 
Vanderdoort’s catalogue of the collection of 
Charles I. :—‘ Item, done upon the right 
light. In a white ivory box without a crystal, 
a certain lady’s picture in her hair, in a gold 
bonelace little ruff, and black habit lined 
with white fur, with gold tissue sleeves, 
with one hand over another, supposed to 
have been Queen Elizabeth before she came 
to the crown. Done by an unknown hand.” 
The three other miniatures entered by Van- 
derdoort as ‘“‘in his Majesty’s new erected 
cabinet-room within the cupboards at the 
present time at Whitehall,” are all specifi- 
cally assigned by him to Hilliard. 

Among the other interesting contents of 
the introduction, I may mention the account 
by Nicholas Hilliard of his interview with 
the Queen: ‘ When first I came in her 
Highness presence to drawe,” extracted 
from that artist’s unpublished treatise on 
miniature painting, the manuscript of 
which belonged successively to Vertue, 
to Walpole, and to David Laing, by 
whom it was bequeathed to the Edin- 
burgh University. Hilliard records that 
the Queen remarked on the different 
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methods of shading in various works of 
art, and, noticing that the Italians, who 
‘“*had the name to be cunningest and to 
draw best, shadowed not,” asked the reason 
for the introduction of shadows by painters, 
‘seeing that best to showe ons ¢elfe nedeth 
no shadow of place, but rather th» oppen 
light.” Hilliard explained that the con. 
trasts of chiaroscuro came from the light 
being admitted from a small or high 
window, 
‘‘which many workmen couet to worke in for 
ease to their sight, and to give unto them a 
grosser lyne, and a more aparant lyne to be 
deserued, and maketh the worke imbose well, 
and showe very wel afar of, which to Litaning 
[miniature] work nedeth not, because it is to 
be veewed of nesesity in hand neare vnto the 
eye.” 
The Queen accordingly chose to be painted 
‘tin the open ally of a goodly garden, where 
no tree was neere”: and the courtly artist 
concludes that ‘this her Ma‘ curiouse 
Demaund hath greatly bettered my jugment.” 
We have also the proclamation, drawn up 
in 1563 but never issued, in which, after 
stating that there had been produced 
portraits “in paynting, graving, and pryn- 
tyng, wherein is evidently shewn that 
hytherto none hath sufficiently expressed 
the national representation of hir Majesties 
person, favor, or grace,” all artists are 
prohibited from representing the Queen 
‘‘ for a time, untill by some perfect patron 
and example the same may be by others 
followed ;” and it is promised that “some 
coning person mete therefor shall shortly 
make a pourtraict of hir person or visage 
to be participated to others for satisfaction 
of hir loving subjects.” In this connexion 
Mr. O’Donoghue quotes a passage from the 
preface to the ‘History of the World,” 
where Raleigh states that ‘‘ by the Queen’s 
own commandment all pictures by unskilful 
and common painters were knocked to 
pieces and cast into the fire.” 
A series of valuable ‘“ personal descrip- 
tions” of the Queen by contemporaries 
follows the catalogue—beginning with a 
quotation from Roger Ascham, her pre- 
ceptor, telling how, at the age of seventeen, 
she prefe in attire ‘a simple elegance 
to show and splendour, despising the out- 
ward adorning of plaiting the hair and 
wearing of gold”; and ending with an 
extract from MHeutzner’s ‘“ Journey into 
England,” where he records his sight of 
the Queen, in her sixty-fifth year, “‘ very 
majestic,” resplendent in her crown, clad in 
silk shot with silver threads, and glitterin 
with necklaces and collars of gold an 
pearls. Mr. O'Donoghue very truly re- 
marks that 


‘at no previous or subsequent period, and by 
no other individual, have such a variety an 
magnificence of attire been indulged in as by 
this extraordinary woman, and for this reason 
the various representations of her constitute 
one of the most interesting chapters in the 
history of portraiture and costume.” 


He discourses very learnedly on the fashions 
of the time, especially on the development 
of the ruff—which he has adopted as 4 
basis of classification of the various p0r- 
traits—from a frill decorating the edge of 
the collar in the reign of Henry VIII. and 
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his two successors, through the circular] yorzs ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
“piped” forms, to the extraordinary 


a * THE Marquis of Lansdowne and Sir Charles 
erections — i a er 4 Tennant Seon been appointed trustees of the 
the front of the neck bare, and rising a 18" | National Gallery, to fill the two places vacant 
behind the head, that followed. And we} }y the deaths of Sir H. A. Layard and Lord 
have also interesting particulars regarding Hardinge. 
the successive shapes of the farthingale, THE private view of Messrs. J. M. Dent & 
the ‘‘stomacher,” the “‘ partlet,” the veil, | Qos exhibitions of drawings in black and 
and the fan. ; , white, to be held in the galleries of the Royal 

The list of portraits enumerates eighty- | Institute, is fixed for Monday next. The 
three paintings, giving, in almost every | exhibition will remain open until Septem- 
case, descriptive particulars and a note of | ber 29. 
dimensions. It opens with the panel pic-} or the autumn exhibition, at the Notting- 
ture, now at Windsor, which is here! ham Castle Art Museum, which opens at the 
assigned to the school of Holbein, and | end of the present month, Mr. G. H. Wallis 
regarded as portraying Elizabeth at the age | has succeeded in getting together a compre- 
of about thirteen. In Vanderdoort’s Cata- | hensive collection of the works of the so-called 
logue it was attributed to Holbein himself, — er ee. Some = the most 
but we now know that this artist died in pe ” _— — — rom the art 

hen Elizabeth was in her tenth year. | S@!/eties_ © other municipalities, while Sir 

1543, whe : ; y George M’Culloch and other private owners 
Dr. Woltmann (/ ortnightly Review, Septem- | have generously contributed to the collection. 
ber, 1866) considered it as “the work of a| Mr. Stanhope Forbes will be represented by 
Dutch artist; and, indeed, one of the best of | ‘The Forging of the Anchor,” and ‘The 
those who were employed in England,” and | Village Philharmonic”; Mr. Frank Bramley 
he believed that it portrayed the Princess at | by ‘‘ Hopeless Dawn,” and ‘‘ Memories” ; Mr. 
the age of fifteen or sixteen. Paul Heutzner | Chevallier Tayler by “The Departure of the 
also, who saw the picture at Whitehall in| Fishing Fleet,” ‘The Summer Dinner Party,” 
1 598 tvles it “Queen Elizabeth at 16 and ‘‘ For Confirmation”; ‘‘ Mr. Adrian Stokes 

, oa but th ‘od 1 by | bY,“ Of St. Ives,” and ‘Cornish Cliff.” There 
years old ; but the period assumed by/| will also be examples of the work of Mr. C. 
Mr. O'Donoghue is evidently nearer the! Napier Hemy, Mr. T. C. Gotch, Mr. Fred Hall, 
truth, for the work is included in the cata-| Mr. H.S. Tuke, and Mrs. Adrian Stokes, as 
logue of the pictures of Henry VIII., drawn | well as some water colour drawings of Mr. 
up after his death in 1547. Walter Langley. 


Among the other paintings that are| Tue last quarterly number of the American 
catalogued I may mention the fine full- | Jowrnal of Archaeology (London: Kegan Paul 
length in the possession of Lord Dillon | & Co.) consists mainly of a summary of recent 
at Ditchley, painted to commemorate a wr a poo welch alias vy 100 — = 
royal visit to Sir Henry Lee, K.G., in 1592, | latest researches of M. de Morgan and M. 
The photogravure given as frontispiece of pg sg: ge ee — 
the volume shows that this picture has a| O° (O" aye Be Oe le the en tre 

pene P Pp great deal of material; while the excavations 
long inscription on an intablature to our | of the French School at Delphi are summarised 
right, which, however, is not referred to in| at great length. With regard to the American 
the description at p. 21. An interesting | expedition to Babylonia, we learn that Mr. 
ceremonial group, including the Queen, is ~~ continuation of the work at a 
that at Sherborne, Dorset. It was engraved | or Niffer, begun by Dr. Peters—has unearthe 
by Vertue as representing the royal Brit to | 8,000 tablets, besides other objects, and has 
Hunsdon, Hertfordshire; but Mr. aio inscriptions below the debris that dates 







































ia a lard paper in vol. xxi. of tho [0m fb ing of Srgon F803.) The 
| aben t ‘is cent dle eae plates. Mr. Nicholas E. Crosby cronies a 
. r 6 \{ueen 0 | votive bas-relief found last year near Phaleron, 
Blackfriars in 1600, on the occasion of the | with an inscription identifying three of the 
marriage of Lord Herbert to the daughter) figures as Hermes, Echelos, and Basile; and 
_ of John, Lord Russell. Greater fidelity of | he suggests a somewhat different mythological 
-portraiture than is here visible characterises | ¢xPlanation than that given by Mr. Kavvadias. 
the renderings of the Queen, in this the| Mr. Allan Marquand describes a  terra- 
later period of her life, by Marc Gheeraedts a oe ne ee we per 
at Welbeck and in University Library, @ the oe the Moe pam of ‘the ~ 
Cambridge; and very curiously fantastic Sees ane oe tee 


. x A of Ghiberti’s bronze gates for the Baptistery at 
are the works in which she figures as Diana Florence; and gives reasons for regarding it 


and as a huntress at Hatfield House and|as a preliminary sketch from the hand of 
ampton Court. Ghiberti himself. We may also mention an 
The drawings that are catalogued num- aesthetic essay on ‘‘The Philosophy of Art,” 
ber only five, including the interesting | by, Mr. A. L. Frothingham, senior, of 
rendering of the Queen receiving from|Prmcetom, 
George Gascoigne his ‘Tale of Hemetes the | a 
Hermit,” prefixed to his autograph copy of MUSIC. 
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Tonempfindungen als physiologische Grundlage 
Siir die Theorie der Musik, which was translated 
into English by the late A. J. Ellis under the 
title, “On the Sensations of Tone, as a 
Physiological Basis for the Theory of Music,” 
is the one with which musicians are im- 
mediately concerned. Helmholtz’s experiments 
with resonators resulted in a most complete 
analysis of musical tone, while his determina- 
tion of the nature of the vowel sounds of the 
human voice is of the highest importance. 
The gain to science through the investigations 
of this learned and indefatigable worker is 
well-known, but they have also affected 
questions concerning the theory of music. 
Moritz Hauptmann, the eminent German 
composer and theorist, wrote a work, entitled 
Die Natur der Harmonik und Metrik (1853), and 
his description of the minor triad as an “in- 
verted major triad, or negation of the same,” 
seems to have been the starting point of a new 
school of harmonists, of whom Dr. Arthur von 
Oettingen, professor of physics at Dorpat, and 
Dr. Hugo Riemann, of Wiesbaden, are, perhaps, 
the most distinguished representatives. In 
criticising and modifying Hauptmann, these 
and other writers were materially assisted by 
Helmholtz’s investigations respecting the third 
and deeper tone generated when two notes are 
sounded together, which he termed “ differ- 
ential,” in contradistinction to the ‘‘ summa- 
tional” tones which he himself discovered (the 
former had been known since the time of 
Tartini) and, indirectly, by his Physiology of the 
Minor Chord. It is not our present purpose to 
discuss the new ‘‘dual development” theory, 
as expounded by von Oettingen in his /Jarmonie- 
system, and by Riemann in various works: they 
are merely mentioned to show the influence and 
outcome of Helmholtz’s teaching. 
Among the “Pop. Wissensch. Vortriige”’ 
published by Helmholtz at Brunswick (1865-76), 
there is one entitled ‘‘On the Physiological 
Causes of Harmony in Music,” a lecture 
delivered in Bonn during the winter of 1857, 
which, written in simple, lucid language, may 
be recommended to readers who have not the 
time, and, possibly, not the inclination, to study: 
the larger work above mentioned. These 
‘Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects’” 
(1st series) appeared in English only last year, 
translated by E. Atkinson. 
Helmholtz, in the address delivered on the 
occasion of his jubilee in 1891, reviewing his 
life’s labours, compared himself to 


‘fan Alpine climber, who, not knowing the way, 
ascends slowly and with toil, and is often com- 
pelled to retrace his steps because his progress is 
stopped ; sometimes by reasoning, and sometimes 
by accident, he hits upon traces of a fresh path, 
which again leads him a little further; and, 
finally, when he has reached the goal, he finds to 
his annoyance a royal road on which he might 
have ridden up, if he had been clever enough to 
find at the outset the right starting point.”’ 


Helmholtz, like Darwin, was a quiet worker, 
and as modest as he was great. 
J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Tue thirty-ninth annual series of Crystal 





that work in the British Museum. Nearly OBITUARY. 
ty miniatures and three hundred en- saleti inte 

gravings are described ; and over seventy , ee 

tems fall under the headings of medals, | T#E science of music owes much to the investi- 

coins, gems, seals, and effigies. gations of Hermann Ludwig Ferdinand Helm- 









of labour and research, and will prove a 


Valuable aid to all students of national 
portraiture, 





teacher of anatomy at the Berlin Academy 
in 1848, professor of physiology at Kénigsberg 
in 1549, andat Heidelberg in 1858. He wrote 
J. M. Gray. many scientific works; but Die Lehre von den 










ve FF z i | 
he hook represents ‘an infinite amount | Hellz whe died at Gheriottouburglgt Saturday. 


Palace Saturday Concerts will commence on 


| October 13. There will be twenty concerts— 


ten before, and ten after Christmas. Among 
the works performed here for the first time will 
be: Berlioz’s Dramatic Symphony ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’’ Dvorik’s Fifth Symphony, Tschai- 
kowsky’s Sixth Symphony, E. D’Albert’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in K, and Dr. Mackenzie’s 
‘* Britannia’ Overture; t':e last-named will be 
the first piece in the programne of the first. 
concert. 
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NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


WANDERING WORDS. 


Reprinted by permission from Papers published in the Daily Telegraph and Foreign Journals and Magazines. 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., K.O.LE., C.S.1., 
Author of “‘ Seas and Lands,” “ The Light of Asia,” &c. 
With 28 Plates and 22 Illustrations in the Text from Drawings by Ben Boothby and from Photographs. S8vo, 19s. 









MR. ASTOR’S NEW ROMANCE. 


A JOURNEY IN OTHER WORLDS. 


A Romance of the Future. 


By JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 
With 10 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ The story is so well done that it can scarcely fail to entertain enjoyably any one who takes it up.’’—Scotsman. 
“ Mr. Astor’s ‘Journey in other Worlds’ is quite a good effort in the Jules Verne manner. There is plenty of stuff in this 


book, and the narrative is entertaining and well written.””— Il'estminster Gazette. 
* John Jacob Astor has eclipsed Jules Verne. His ‘ Journey in cther Worlds’ is more daring, more imaginative, and 
more resourceful than anything yet attempted by the French scientific romancer.”—Morning Leader. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


TWO NEW EDITIONS, REVISED, AND WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONS. 


TENNIS, LAWN ‘TENNIS, RACKETS, and FIVES. By J. M. 

and C. G. HEATHCOTE, E. 0. PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE, and A. C. AINGER. With Contributions by the 

Hon. A. Lyrrettos, W. C. Mansuart, Miss L. Dov, H. W. W. Winserrorce, H. F. Lawrorp, &c. Third Edition, 
Revised, and with numerous Additions. With 79 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

With a 


ATHLETICS and FOOTBALL. By Montracur SuHearman. 
Contribution on Paper-Chasing by W. Rye, and an Introduction by Sir Ricuarnp Wenster. Q.C.,M.P. Fourth 
Edition, Revised. With the addition to this Edition of Chapters on FOOTBALL in the UNITED STATES by 
Wavrer Camr, New Haven, Conn., and AUSTRALIAN FOOTBALL, by A. Surner.anp, Dromana, Victoria. With 
61 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


PROBLEMS of the FAR EAST. Jaran—Korra—Cuina. By the 


Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford ; Author of ‘* Russia in Central Asia,” and 
** Persia.” 1 vol., Svo, with 2 Maps, 21 Full-page Illustrations and 29 L!lustrations in the Text, price One Guinea. 


** A very pleasant and a very useful book.’’— Athenaeum. 
** This volume clearly puts before the world the problems and the future of the Far East. In its completeness and its 


knowledge it is emphatically the book of the day.”— Graphic. 


STUDIES of NATURE on the COAST of ARRAN. By Grorce 


MILNER, Author of “ Couatry Pleasures.’” With 10 Full-page Copperplates, and 12 Illustrations in the Text by 


W. Noel Johnson. Imp. 16m”, 63. 6d. net. [ On September 18. 
PARTNER. 


WOMAN the PREDOMINANT 


SULLIVAN, Bart. Svo, 1s. sewed, 


PRACTICABLE SOCIALISM: Essays on Social Reform. By 


SAMUEL and HENRIETTA BARNETT, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown S8vo, 6s. 


COUNSELS of FAITH and PRACTICE: being Sermons preached 


on various occasions. By the Rev. W. C. E. NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. New and 


Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. [ On September 18, 
THE ORACLES ASCRIBED to MATTHEW by PAPIAS of 


HIERAPOLIS : a Contribution to the Criticism of the New Testament. With Appendices on the Authorship of the 
Da Vita Contemplativa, the Date of the Crucifixion, and the Date of the Martyrdom of Polycarp. omy S8vo, 6s. 
[ On September 18. 
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LONGMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING SERIES. 
NOTES on DOCKS and DOCK CONSTRUCTION. By C. Cotsoy, 


M.Inst.C. E., Assistant Director of Works, Admiralty. Medium Svo. 21s. net. [ On September 18, 







NEW BOOK BY MRS. WALFORD. 


s . 
“PLOUGHED”; and other Stories. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of 
**Mr. Smith,” “ One Good Guest,’”’ &c. Crown Svo, 6s. 
“The name of Mrs. Walford on the title-page of « bovok is always a guarantee that the matter contained therein will 
prove of interest, nor will the reader be disappointed in this her latest work.” —Liverpoo! Dost. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HORNUNG. 


THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. Hornune, Author of “A 


Bride from the Bush,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 
“ A very vivid and impressive book, which abounds in strong passages, and is well sustained throughout......harrowing 


and tragic in parts, but undeniably forcible and touching. It is, indeed, the best story we have yet read of Mr. Hornung’s.” 
Westminster Gazette. 










THE SILVER LIBRARY—New Volumes. 
By Hl. River Haccarp. With|MR. MEESON’S WILL. By H. River 


DAWN. 
16 Illustrations. Fortieth Thousand, Crown 8y0, | HAGGARD. With 18 Illustrations. Fiftcenth Thou- 


price 33. 6d. eand. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
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NINETY-THREE DRAWINGS 


BY 


ALBERT DURER, 


Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum, and accompanied by Descriptive Text by 


SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A., 
Keeper of Prints and Drawings, British Museum, 

* The British Museum collection, reproduced in this volume, 
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